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The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 


VIII—BLACK MOUNT 


BY THE EARL OF ONSLOW 
(Minister of Agriculture) 


On a calm August day the dark waters of Loch Tulla, in the 
Western Highlands of Argyllshire, reflect a granite house built 
close to its shores, standing out in relief from the background of 
Scotch firs which surround it. The Forest Lodge of Black Mount is 
situated on the road leading from Tyndrum to the King’s House and 
Ballachulish. Built in 1842, it is large enough to accommodate six 
or eight rifles, besides ladies, servants, and attendants. The walls 
of the dining-room are ornamented with fresco paintings of deer- 
stalking in various parts of the forest; the landing and staircases 
are hung with representations of the various clans, each in their 
particular tartan. Every room in the house is adorned with the 
trophies of the forest, the date, place, and the name of the successful 
sportsman being written between the hornsof each. At the entrance 
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gate a house has been built for the head forester, with kennels and 
stables; and the mountain burn from which, higher up, the water 
supply of the house is taken, has been here conducted by a sluice to 
a water-wheel, used to saw up the timber produced in the neigh- 
bourhood. The loch is but a few hundred yards wide at the point 
where the lodge is built, but with a boat you can save a two miles’ 
walk round the head of the loch. Lord Breadalbane has con- 
siderately had a bell hung there, so that any person coming to the 
lodge may ring for a boat to be brought over. 

Taken as a whole, there does not exist in Britain a finer 
sporting estate or a grander possession than the Castle of Tay- 
mouth, the Forest of Black Mount, and the lands of Breadal- 
bane. Comparatively little is cultivated land, and it has been said 
that the Campbell who, marching from the west, acquired these 
estates, stopped where he ought to have begun. Taymouth itself 
is warm and sheltered; everything that grows in an English garden 
is produced equally well there. It lies near Aberfeldy, and not far 
from Ballinluig, on the main Highland line to Inverness, whence 
the property extends without a break to the west coast, fifty 
miles. It includes the whole of Loch Tay and the land on 
either side, Killin and Glen Dochart as far as Tyndrum, stretches 
away down Glenfalloch to Loch Lomond, follows Glenorchy to 
Dalmally and down to the shores of Loch Awe, and is only 
bounded on the north-west by the ancient Royal forest of Dalness 
and the King’s House, originally built as barracks for the troops of 
King George after Culloden. 

Every species of game and sporting fish is to be found in 
abundance ; partridges alone are scarce. The capercailzie may be 
seen winging his way over the quiet loch on any evening at Tay- 
mouth; there, too, a large head of pheasants is reared annually. 
The bronze-wing turkey is wild on Drummond Hill. All along 
the shores of Loch Tay are some of the best grouse-driving 
moors in Scotland. From the first of February, when ‘ harling ” 
begins in Loch Tay, to the end of September, when it closes on 
the Orchy, in one part or other on the estate the salmon is to be 
caught, while further up the west coast, at Armaddy, the wildfowler 
may find sport throughout the winter. 

Deer-stalking in Scotland, as understood to-day, is a sport of 
comparatively recent creation, although the red deer has existed in 
a wild state for centuries. Queen Mary is said to have hunted deer 
in the Forest of Mar and Athol in 1563, and there have been various 
Acts of the Scottish Parliament, as well as agreements between 
adjoining lairds, for the prevention of poaching, and to respect each 
other’s marches in the pursuit of deer. In one Act provision is 
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made “‘anent steilors of hart, hynd, roe and doe, to be punishit as 
thift, and anent shuitteries at thame; quhilk is appointed to be 
punishit with death and escheit of their gudes moveable”; but this 
preservation of deer was less for sport than for the purpose of 
obtaining venison. Such sport as there was with deer more nearly 
resembled the English system of hunting than that of stalking with 
gun or rifle. Indeed, Cameron of Lochiel tells us that Lord Lovat, 
grandfather of the present peer, was told by his guardian that he 
hoped he would not so far derogate from his position as to think of 


IN GLEN KINGLASS 


going into the forest to shoot deer for himself, as such a practice 
was neither dignified nor customary. 

I cannot find any record of the pursuit of deer by stalking 
earlier than 1745, when Cluny Macpherson, Chief of Clanchattan, 
engaged in deer-stalking with Mr. Macdonald of Tulloch; but it is 
recorded in 1777 of one Angus Macdonald, that ‘“‘after stalking for 
five hours, he got within shot.” 

In 1622 it was brought to the notice of James VI. that the 
ancestor of the present Marquis of Breadalbane, Sir Duncan 
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Campbell of Glenurchy, commonly called ‘‘Black Duncan of the 
Cowl,” had, in his forest at Corriechiba, a white hart, upon which 
His Majesty addressed him in the following terms: ‘‘ We greet 
you well. Having understood that there is in your bounds a white 
hind, we have sent this bearer, one of our servants, to take and 
transport her hither unto us; and because that country is altogether 
unknown to him, we have thought good hereby to recommend him 
to you most earnestly, requiring you to assist him and cause him 
to be refurnished with all things necessary, as well for taking of the 
said hind as for his own entertainment; and, nothing doubting of 
your best endeavour for accomplishing of this our pleasure, we bid 
you farewell. Given at our Manor of Theobalds the 13th day of 
January, 1622.” Accordingly, “‘Johne Skandebar, Englischman, 
with other twa Englischmen,” was despatched for the purpose. 
The King’s messenger had apparently neither the skill in hunting 
nor the means to take the animal, for a second attempt was sub- 
sequently made which proved equally unsuccessful, and later we 
find the King himself writing a special letter of thanks to Black 
Duncan for the facilities given, and of regret at their want of 
success. 

In 1687, John, Earl of Breadalbane, issued the first Forester’s 
commission of which there is record. John Macintyre was com- 
manded to be Forester of the south side of the forest of Corrie- 
chiba, to stop all passengers travelling through it with guns, to free 
himself, his family, and any who lodge with him of eating venison, 
except the umbles and entrails of such as shall be killed for the 
Earl’s use; to kill in reasonable time of year—that is, from Mid- 
summer to Hallowmas—the number of sixteen deer to be sent to the 
officer of Finlarig, the Chamberlain of Glenurchy detaining from 
him a boll of meal for every deer he is short of the number. He is 
also to receive all the deer and roes in the forest at the sight of the 
Chamberlain and honest men in the country, and the Chamberlain 
is to write on the back of the tack the number so received, that it 
may be known how the deer have increased under his care; for 
which the Earl allows the said John the shealing of Blaraven, the 
said John being bound to sheal himself upon the borders and 
extremities of the forest, where his predecessors did, in order to 
keep off broken men and destroyers of deer. 

The story of the Campbells of Glenurchy, whose principal 
residence is at Taymouth, on the shores of Loch Tay, is given in 
the Black Book of Taymouth, printed from the manuscript of its 
author, Master William Bowie, begun in the month of June 1598, 
but not completed till 1648. The lairds of Glenurchy have their 
portraits in the Black Room at Taymouth, and seem to have alter- 
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nated from father to son as either Sir Duncan, or Sir Colin, 
Campbell. The seventh of them, Sir Duncan of that ilk, authorised 
the compilation of the Black Book. The earliest of Scottish 
painters, Jameson, enjoyed the patronage of this Sir Duncan, and 
much of his work was done at Taymouth at the same time as Bowie 
was compiling the Black Book. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century, the value of 
the Highland hills for sheep increased considerably, and sheep- 
farming became the principal industry of the Highlands. In 1860, 
owing to the war with America, and the consequent cotton famine, 
wool rose rapidly in value, and land which prior to the beginning of 


A DRIVE OF DEER, GLEN ORCHAY 
(By Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A.) 


the century had been utilised for running cattle and goats (few in 
numbers and interfering little with the wild deer) was turned into 
sheep-farms. The deer were thereby driven further and further 
into the rough, rocky ground which was not easily accessible to 
sheep. The sheep of the Black Mount have always been greatly 
esteemed in the Glasgow market, as the grass is remarkably fine, 
and even to this day the sheep-farm of Clas Gobhair is maintained 
in the middle of the forest. The sheep from that farm have always 
been valued in excess of the average market price of the day. 

It is believed that at the opening of the last century not more 
than a hundred deer were to be found on what is now the Black 
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Mount Forest; but no sooner was Corrie Ba cleared of sheep than 
the deer gathered rapidly in. Not till about the year 1820, however, 
did the then Marquis of Breadalbane first begin to appreciate the fact 
that his vast Highland property among the western mountains of 
Argyllshire was not only a possession from which revenue could be 
drawn by its utilisation for pastoral purposes, but that it also con- 
tained the elements of a sporting estate second to none in the 
British Islands. 

On the shores of Loch Tulla was built a small farmhouse, 
the home of the owner of the sheep and cattle that grazed on the 
adjacent mountains. The Marquis of Breadalbane journeyed from 
Taymouth Castle, by way of Glenlyon, to this farmhouse on ‘the 
Black Mount,” in those days, no doubt, covered with the Scottish 
firs that formed the ancient forests of the Highlands. These trees 
have long since been laid low by winter gales, but at that time they 
made a strong contrast to the red-brown heather and grass which 
cover the neighbouring hills, and gave to the mount an appearance 
from a distance which gained for it the name of ‘‘the Black 
Mount.” Probably the whole forest was once so covered; one hill 
is still called by a Gaelic name signifying ‘‘Grey Fir Shoulder,” 
from the roots and stems and trunks still bleaching in the peat 
hags. 

Lord Breadalbane soon found that the deer in Corrie Ba were 
sufficiently plentiful, and afforded thoroughly enjoyable sport. On 
his return to Taymouth he consulted with a capable shepherd, 
named Peter Robertson, of whose great knowledge and capacity in 
the rearing and preservation of black-faced sheep he resolved to 
avail himself, by transferring his attention to the protection and 
preservation of red deer. Under Robertson’s guidance one sheep- 
farm after another was cleared of sheep, producing a corresponding 
increase in the stock of deer on the ground, until the whole go,o00 
acres which now comprise the Black Mount Forest had become an 
area devoted to deer. Robertson died in 1877. His memory is 
perpetuated in the well-known picture of deer-driving by Landseer, 
where the Marquis of Breadalbane, having already killed one stag, 
is charging his muzzle-loader ready to fire at others approaching 
the pass. Here is Lord Breadalbane’s description of the scene 
from which Landseer, after paying a visit to the pass in question, 
painted the picture: 

‘‘T have never had a better pass, nor have I ever seen a finer 
drive than we had last week at Coire-na-Keima. The morning had 
been so dark, and the mists were so heavy and lay so low, that I 
was afraid that the men, who had a long way to go round, must 
come upon other deer without seeing them, and so perhaps disturb 
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the corries; but happily the mists lifted, and the day cleared up 
just at the right time, and a grander sight I never saw. You know 
that ground well, and the peculiar look of those gigantic slabs of 
rock which are spread all over the side of the hill so as to give the 
scenery a character of wild vastness which I hardly ever saw else- 
where. I was at the pass (near the Deer’s Ford) which you were 
at last year, and had Colin with me, with a brace of the best dogs 
in the kennel. Robertson had calculated the time so well that we 
had not long to wait after we had got to our passes; and, as the clouds 
cleared away and the bright sunshine broke through, the sight was 
glorious. A single hind with her calf came on first, and then two 
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or three young stags, and soon afterwards the whole herd began to 
come over the skyline of the Eagle Hill. They moved on, but doubt- 
ingly at first, with an occasional halt; and as they stopped to look 
about them I could make out some splendid heads towering above 
the rest. At last they reached the big stone (at which, you may 
remember, I was placed last year) where —— was lying. He let a 
good many small stags go past him, but it was not long before I 
saw the smoke of his rifle, and a magnificent hart fell just opposite 
the stone. Of course, they quickened their pace now, and came 
fair at me, and I could soon hear their tramp as they came up out 
of the hollow; and so did the dogs. Colin had hard work to keep 
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them quiet by muffling them with his plaid; but I did not want 
them much, for the deer came to the pass so well, and were 
stringing past me so long, that I was able to get excellent chances, 
had plenty of time to load, and soon had three fine harts down.” 

It may readily be imagined that over so vast a territory every 
variety of ground is to be met with; and it would be impossible to 
stalk it all from one centre. In addition to the large and com- 
fortable main lodge on the shores of Loch Tulla, close to that 
farmhouse (now no more) formerly occupied by the Marquis of 
Breadalbane and Peter Robertson, there are not fewer than three 
other lodges. The next in size is in Glen Kinglass, now a com- 
fortable stone building, accommodating two rifles with their 
servants, and having all the necessary provision for stalkers, ponies, 
and gillies. This lodge was built by the present Lord Breadalbane, 
and took the place of one constructed of corrugated iron. The 
earlier building served originally as a ballroom on the occasion when 
the late Marquis of Breadalbane, then Lord Chamberlain to Her 
Majesty, gave a ball in London in honour of his sovereign. He 
determined to utilise the building by taking it to pieces, shipping it 
to the shores of Loch Etive, and having it re-erected in Glen 
Kinglass. Another lodge is situated in the wild and picturesque 
Glen Etive, looking across the river to the frowning hills of the old 
Royal forest of Dalness, which form one side of the historic Glencoe. 
It is in this part of the forest that the present Lord Breadalbane 
personally enjoys the greater part of his annual sport. Yet another 
lodge stands on the slopes of Ben Starabh. This is comparatively 
seldom used, and accommodates but one rifle. 

Rail and steam have brought the Black Mount vastly nearer 
to civilisation than ever its creator could have anticipated. The 
lodge, when first built, was provisioned by a procession of carts 
always on the road to and from Taymouth Castle; later, Lord 
Dudley—who had leased the forest—drew his supplies from Oban, 
or Glasgow, by steamboat to Loch Etive Head, whence carts 
brought them to the lodge. Just before Lord Breadalbane resumed 
possession, the Callander and Oban Railway brought the steam 
locomotive to Tyndrum within thirteen miles of the lodge, and a 
few years ago the West Highland (most beautiful of mountain 
railways) cut off Ben Doe and Bendoran from the rest of the 
forest, passing within sight of the lodge, on its way to open up the 
lonely Muir of Rannoch. Passengers can go to bed in a luxurious 
East Coast sleeper at King’s Cross as soon after 8.15 p.m. as they 
please, and wake up at eight the next morning at the Bridge of 
Orchy Station, within five miles of the forest lodge. Indeed, on the 
8th of last October I gave away my eldest daughter in marriage at 
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2.30 in the afternoon in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and before 
2.30 on the day following I had two warrantable stags to my 
credit, dead, in the forest of the Black Mount. 

As a photograph shows, Lord Breadalbane is not unmindful of 
the uses of the handy motor, either for traffic to and from the 
station, or for taking rifles and stalkers to the farther beats 
traversed by the road to Glencoe. 

The Kinglass has a course of only eleven miles, and heavy 
rain quickly renders it impassable even for a horse and cart; it is 
a fine mountain torrent, with a waterfall that in a less inaccessible 
spot would attract many a tourist. 

The communication with the main lodge for ten miles is over 
a rough, stony road that only hill ponies or a cart can utilise. It 
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is usual to send two rifles down there on a Monday, reprovision 
them on the Thursday, and allow them to return to Loch Tulla on 
the Saturday, thus giving them both four days in the wildest and 
most picturesque parts of the forest. 

From Glen Kinglass is a long corrie, almost a glen, called Corrie 
Achalader, leading to the Snowy Corrie, Stob-na-Rua, and Ben 
Starabh. From the hills at the head of it one sees down the whole 
length of Loch Etive, and out across the sea to the Paps of Jura 
and the islands of the West Coast. Inland are the giants of Glen 
Etive and Glen Coe, while Ben Nevis in the distance towers over all. 
The ridge between this ground and that of Alt Chaoran is a long, 
narrow razor-back, over which, even on a warm September day, the 
wind whistles cold and keen. Everyone knows the heavy rainfall 
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that characterises the west coast of Scotland. Black Mount has 
its full share of it; and yet the stalker rejoices, for a west wind, 
which usually brings rain, is the wind for the forest, while with 
an east wind and dry weather the sport is pretty sure to be 
indifferent. 

A good kit is indispensable in a forest so uncertain from the 
meteorological point of view. It may therefore interest some of 
your readers if I describe mine, the result of seventeen years of 
experience. In the first place use an Austrian Riicksack, obtainable 
at the Army and Navy Stores; it is much easier to carry than a 
bag over one shoulder only. Put inside a light aqua-scutum cape, 
and an apron of the same material to fasten round the waist, divided 
down the back and front, so that, if you wish, you can button it 
round both legs for riding home. On the wettest day I have never 
been wet, save in my feet. Then have a Balaclava knitted cap, 
and also a macintosh cap like a sou’wester, but to button in front 
under your chin, so that the rain runs off all round on to your 
aqua-scutum. Have also a knitted cardigan vest of Shetland wool 
and a pair of woolly gloves. If to that you adda flask of whisky 
and a good luncheon, you will have all things necessary, and the 
contents, when neatly packed in the Riicksack, will not be found 
too heavy by your gillie. 

Some of the highest mountains in the West of Scotland are 
comprised within the marches of the Black Mount Forest, many of 
them being 3,500 to 3,600 feet high. There are several lochs 
providing most excellent fishing for small trout, from to 1} 
(of which many dozens may be caught in a day), such as Loch Ba, 
Loch Laidon, and Loch Dochart. In Loch Tulla itself the trout 
run larger, but are fewer in number, owing, no doubt, to the 
introduction by the late Marquis of Breadalbane of that predatory 
fish, the pike. Plenty of salmon run up the Orchy in the earlier 
part of the year, but ere the stalking season begins they have 
been too long in fresh water, and have become very red. In the 
Kinglass, however, there are at all times plenty of fresh-run sea 
trout to be had. 

Golden eagles are strictly preserved; year after year they nest 
in the same place, a pinnacle rock in a deep gorge, where the burn 
has rent a fissure in the granite mountain. I have often noticed 
them hunting small game, and once I came to within a hundred 
yards of one, and watched him tear and eat a freshly killed grouse. 
So near was he that I could, with the glass, see every feather of 
both birds. 

From Ben Toaig, the mountain that rises immediately behind 
the house, may be obtained one of the finest views of the forest, 
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and to my mind the most characteristic of its infinite variety and 
wildness. Standing on the eastern shoulder one sees the Moor 
of Rannoch, the watershed between the Irish Sea and the German 
Ocean. Being very flat and level, the water stands in innumerable 
pools and lochs dotted with thousands of islands, till one can 
imagine oneself gazing on a Pacific Ocean, and taking a bird’s-eye 
view of an entire hemisphere. Turn to the left, and you look up 
the dark and precipitous recesses of Corrie Ba, while immediately 


GLEN KINGLASS LODGE 


below is the Lodge, the hotel, with its green fields dotted with cattle, 
and perhaps on the other side of Loch Tulla a thin line of white 
steam, to remind you that man’s inventive genius has brought all 
this within the reach of the humble tourist. 

The present Lord Breadalbane took the Black Mount in hand 
in the year 1886, and, except during the years I was absent in New 
Zealand, I have had the privilege of spending a few weeks every 
autumn in stalking in that forest. It may interest the readers of 
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the Badminton Magazine to have some particulars of the sport 
enjoyed during those years. 

Lord Breadalbane discourages the practice common in some 
forests of driving deer to the rifles, on the ground that it 
disturbs the forest unnecessarily, and that the sport obtained is 
not comparable to that which may be had by stalking. He 
says he does not understand as ‘‘sport” being stationed in a 
pass, even the best in Scotland, up to which the deer come by 
a very steep hill, much blown, and never more than twenty yards 
from the rifle. His lordship is well able to make heavy bags of 
deer in one day, even by stalking. In 1892 he had five stags, 
stalking in snow and rain, the heaviest of them 17st. Lady 
Breadalbane has twice killed to her own rifle four stags in one day ; 
on the first occasion one of these was a ‘‘ Royal,” and on the second 
occasion one weighed over 18 st. Lord Breadalbane is himself an 
excellent shot from any position. It seems immaterial to him 
whether he fires when he is comfortably lying down behind a 
rock at a grazing stag, or off the shoulder at one galloping away, 
provided he can get a sight at the beast broadside on. 

The records extend back to 1863, but for the first twelve years 
the numbers only, and the average weight of deer for the year, are 
recorded. The best year in the history of the forest was 1864, when 
157 stags were killed, but their weight was not great, averaging 
only 12 st. r12lb. In 1875, however, 124 stags were killed, averaging 
14 st. 33 lb. The average weight in a good year is over 14 st.; in 
a poor year 13st. 8lb. I need hardly say that these weights are 
“clean.” In order that my readers may have an idea what is the 
difference in weight between a stag with the gralloch and a “‘ clean” 
stag, I may say that several that have been weighed show the 
weight of a 13 st. 8lb. stag immediately after being killed to have 
been not less than 18 st. 9} I1b., i.e. the gralloch weighs well 
over 5st. 

The finest stag ever killed in the forest since records have been 
kept was that shot by the Marchioness of Breadalbane on Ben-an- 
eighan in 1897. This monster weighed, when “clean,’’ Ig st. 2 Ib., 
and carried on his head 18 points. 

Prior to 1886 the forest was let to the late Earl of Dudley on a 
long lease, but before the close of the term Lord Dudley’s health 
failed, and the remainder of it was sublet to various tenants. Lord 
Dudley’s tenancy began in 1874. Upon more than one occasion 
he himself killed seven stags in a day, by driving; while one of his 
guests, Mr. Vivian, succeeded in obtaining six by stalking. The 
biggest stag killed during the period of Lord Dudley’s lease was 
one of 1gst., shot by Sir Daniel Cooper. Other tenants of the 
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forest have been Count Karolyi, Mr. Alban Gibbs, Mr. Allsopp, 
and Sir Daniel Cooper. 

When the forest came back into the hands of Lord Breadalbane, 
a number of little old stags that were long past their prime were 
left on the ground, and his first efforts towards the improvement of 
the forest lay in the direction of killing off these ‘‘ piners” ; indeed, 
the first stag I ever killed was a little old stag weighing only 
11st. 2lb., with four points. It was my first day’s deer-stalking, 
and well do I remember it. The ground in question had two 
names; by some it was called Glen Strae, and by others Craig. 
A fellow guest put me in the way of reaching the outlying lodge at 
Glen Kinglass, and informed me that he was going the next day to 
stay at Dalmally Hotel to try for a stag on the Glen Strae ground, 
which happened to be in hand. On my arrival at Glen Kinglass 
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I took counsel with the head forester there, who proposed to take 
me, on the following day, to Craig. I fell in with the proposal, 
with the result that we obtained the stag above mentioned. Judge 
of my surprise when, on returning to the main lodge, I found that 
Glen Strae and Craig were one and the same place, and the only 
reward my friend had for his pains and the expense of two nights 
at the hotel was to meet the headless body of my stag being 
brought down in a cart, all other deer having been driven off the 
ground. 

The smoking-room of the Forest Lodge contains a most in- 
teresting collection of odd heads, including the hummel, the switch 
horn, and heads with every number of points up to the Royal. 
Of the latter, a curious one I shot myself owed its twelve points 
to double-brow antlers, two in front and two at the back of 
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We were discussing one evening the difficulty of finding a 
horn suitable for the handle of a stick or umbrella; the next day I 
shot what I thought was a one-horned stag, when, to my surprise, 
I found he had another little thick two-pointed horn, one point of 
which was the exact shape of a blunted crutch handle. I have it 
now, a most useful and convenient walking stick. 

To show how frequently stags that go about together are of the 
same age and size, I may recount an incident that occurred to me. 
Returning from the hill to the lower ground where it was much 
broken up with little hillocks, I spied a fair, shootable stag, came 
upon him without much difficulty, and fired. He jumped at the 
shot as if struck, and disappeared over one of the hillocks. We 
waited for him to reappear; in a few seconds we saw the stag 
250 yards or more off, galloping away. I fired again and missed. 
Much mortified, I said to the stalker, ‘‘ Let us go and see if we can 
see where the first bullet struck the ground.” We went forward, 
and just over the hillock where he first disappeared from view 
lay a dead stag. My second shot was at a stag we had never 
seen among the hillocks; he must have been the twin brother 
of the one I killed. 

Deerhounds are no longer used to pull down a wounded deer, 
but each forester has a tracker, usually of the collie type; a “‘ well- 
bred” tracker means one bred from clever, but not pedigree, stock. 
A collie that had the reputation of one of the best-bred trackers 
in the forest owed its paternity toa Skye! For some reason, many 
of them are black, quite the worst colour for the hill, being visible 
at a great distance. My own tracker, bred in the forest, a red 
collie named Schunach (Gaelic for fox), was so like his namesake 
that deer would take little notice of him, believing him to be the 
animal so plentiful among the granite rocks of the forest. He 
is now old and well stricken in years, but in his youth it was 
wonderful to see the pace he could gallop over the roughest ground 
after a wounded stag, and how he would bay him up in a burn, and 
stay with him till I came up with the rifle, to give the stag the 
coup de grace in the neck. 

It is strange how far wounded deer will sometimes travel. 
The longest chase I ever had in the forest was after a wounded stag 
that I had hit in the jaw. I came up too near to him lying down, 
and thought to shoot him in the neck, but at the moment I fired he 
turned his head to me, and got the bullet in his jaw instead. We 
tracked him towards the west till pitch dark without coming upon 
him. I was miserable to think that the poor brute, unable to eat, 
might die a death of starvation, and I refused next day to go any- 
where save further in the direction I left him travelling. I saw 
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other stags on the beat, and went right away to the sheep ground ; 
but no sign was manifest of my wounded deer. I returned at night 
to recount my ill success to Lord Breadalbane, and after telling him 
my story, inquired what luck he had had on the beat in the 
opposite direction to the east of the one where I had wounded 
the stag the previous day. 

*T got a beast, and rather a curious one,” he said. ‘“‘It had a 
broken jaw!” 


THE RETURN 


Lord Breadalbane has done much to improve the deer of 
the Black Mount, especially by the introduction of stags from 
the parks at Taymouth and Windsor. Two calves brought up 
at Glen Kinglass attained great size and strength, and were named 
Sovereign and Monarch, but finally they strayed far from home, 
and in their fainiliarity with man became somewhat dangerous. 
One year, on arriving at Black Mount, Lord Breadalbane inquired 
of the forester how the tame deer were. He was told that 
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Sovereign was well, and asked, ‘‘ What about Monarch?” ‘‘ Oh,” 

replied the forester, ‘* Lord Onslow shot Monarch last year.” 
All I can say is that we stalked him with the utmost care, 
and I was in blissful ignorance of having shot anything but 
the wildest monarch of the glen, till I found a caricature in 
the visitors’ book representing the dying stag licking the hand 
of its destroyer. 

There used to be a few white-faced hinds, but they get 
fewer and fewer, and in recent years I have seen but one. 

The Sanctuary, which Lord Breadalbane does not usually 
turn out till late in the season, since so much fresh ground has 
been afforested on all three sides of him, is very extensive, 
running from Clach Leathad to Stobh Gobhair, and comprising 
Corrie Ba, now, as ever, the great nucleus of the forest. It is 
a fine sight to see the deer moved out. They come in long 
files up the wind, and pass sometimes so close that their 
panting and the rattle of their feet make you feel that in 
another moment they will come charging over you. They are 
very cunning, and often describe a huge circle only to return 
again to the steep dark corries they love so well, where no 
shot is ever heard. 

Lady Breadalbane is as keen a deerstalker as her husband, 
and the best of walkers. No easy day on what is facetiously 
known as the “billiard table” for her; a long climb to the 
highest tops, even if the only reward is a day of cold im- 
penetrable mist, is her delight. She often walks all the way 
from Taymouth to Black Mount up the shores of Loch Tay 
and up Glenlyon, visiting the sheep farmer tenants en route, 
and spending the nights in their houses. 

Many fast friends have I made during my seventeen years 
among those splendid sportsmen and gentlemen, the foresters of 
Black Mount. There, at any rate, the inquiry, “ Shall I take the 
gentleman for a walk or for a stalk?” is never addressed by the 
forester to the proprietor, and many a pleasant anecdote and witty 
saying has to be recorded to their credit. 

Sandy McLeish, now retired at a ripe old age to cultivate a croft 
on Loch Etive’s side, has been the character of the forest from a time 
even before Lord Dudley’s tenancy. He had the true sleuth-hound 
instinct of the hunter; a man of few words he “ has little English,” 
and his observations were consequently laconic. He could make out 
the appearance of a beast at a greater distance through a glass than 
any man I ever came across. I remember his showing me some 
stags at a great distance, which after a long and careful looking I at 
last spied, but what they were I failed entirely to make out. ‘I see 
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them, McLeish,” said I, ‘but I wonder how you can tell whether 
they are stags or hinds at that distance.” ‘‘ Stags has horns,” was 
the reply. 

He cared not for fishing, and knew nothing about it, but when 
the day was so dark and misty that stalking was useless, he had to 
accompany the fisherman. Upon one occasion a friend of mine 
started without either net or gaff, but had hooked a nice sea trout. 
He told McLeish to try to scoop him out of the river with his 
hand, but to his dismay McLeish took out his knife and began 
making stabs at the fish. ‘‘ Man, what are you doing? You'll cut 
the line,’”’ said my friend. ‘I thought I would weaken him,” was 
the reply. 

On another occasion we were returning home, and met a large 
“bunch ” of hinds; they looked at us for some time in surprise, but 


BEN DOE AND BEN DORAN 


not alarm. Suddenly they got a puff of our wind, separated as if a 
cannon-ball had been sent in the midst of them, and galloped off in 
opposite directions. 

“Curious,” I said to McLeish, “how much more effect the 
wind has on them than the sight of us. I wonder why?” ‘‘I doot 
a’ the baths you gentlemen take don’t help you much with the deer,” 
he replied. 

Disappointed in a stalk on a day of swirling winds, I ejaculated 
“2 their eyes!” as I saw them galloping off. “It was their 
noses,” rejoined McLeish. 

With the decay, and one might almost say ruin, of mountain 
sheep-farming, and the increasing demand by those able and willing 
to pay for so grand a sport, it is not to be wondered at that more 


land is every year being cleared of sheep and devoted to deer. 
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Lord Abinger, Lord Strathcona, and Sir Robert Menzies, in addi- 
tion to Lord Breadalbane himself, have cleared many thousands of 
acres adjoining Black Mount. All of this ground has been supplied 
with deer from Black Mount—a heavy strain on the original nursery 
of the species in those parts. Farmhouses have been turned into 
shooting-lodges, till one trembles to think what a financial blow 
would be dealt not only to landowners, but to the army of foresters, 
ghillies, hotel-keepers, and all employed by them, if Parliament 
should ever destroy deer forests by such a measure as the Access 
to Mountains Bill. 

I remember once, from the footpath in the valley below, seeing 
deer moving on a beat I intended going on. We watched and 
wondered what could be disturbing them, and at length spied a man 
walking along the ridge with a large white pack on his back. It 
was clearly useless to attempt to get at deer, as he was scattering 
them to right and left of him, showing himself high on the skyline 
to the deer on both slopes of the mountain. At last he stopped and 
sat down, and shortly after we saw Lord Breadalbane, who had 
been trying to stalk on the other side of the hill, come up and 
address him. It is well that with a glass you can only see such an 
interview, and that the language used is not also conveyed as by a 
telephone! I afterwards learnt that he was a prospector, who, carry- 
ing a tent on his back, had camped on the ridge overnight, and 
declared he expected to find paying gold among the quartz fissures 
of the range. 

After all, when we get our wool from Australia and our mutton 
from New Zealand cheaper than we can grow either on the barren 
hills of Caledonia, why should we lament that use can be found for 
these to give rest and recruitment to those who live laborious days 
for ten months in the year, in air and surroundings the reverse of 
salubrious? The numbers employed in deer-stalking are probably 
in excess of those engaged in sheep-farming, while far more Saxon 
gold is poured into Highland glens. 

We are aiming at being a self-sustaining empire, and like good 
I'ree Traders endeavouring to devote every part of it to the purpose 
for which it is best suited; so let us not grudge a share in the supply 
of our wool and our mutton to our Antipodean brethren, but keep 
the Scottish mountains for sport with the noblest wild animal 
that Britain produces. 
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ON THE WAY TO THE HUT OVER THE GLACIER IN WINTER 


MID-WINTER ON AN ALPINE PEAK 


BY MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 


Author of ‘My Home in the Alps,” ‘‘True Tales of Mountain Adventure,” etc. 


With Illustrations from her Photographs 


Ir is a curious fact that two of the first people to attempt the 
ascent of high Alpine peaks in mid-winter were women. Miss 
Stratton’s (now Madame Charlet-Stratton) plucky feats on Mont 
Blanc are well known. Miss Brevoort made many notable winter 
climbs, and in later years Mrs. Jackson succeeded, in addition to 
other ascents, in crossing the Jungfrau at that season. 

In my case circumstances were greatly in my favour, affording 
me many opportunities for mountaineering in winter, as for years 
my health obliged me to live in a dry and bracing climate. I have 
thus been so fortunate as to climb during the cold months at 
Chamonix, Zermatt, and in the Engadine. Not many peaks had 
been ascended in the latter district in winter, so I was lucky enough 
to be with the first parties who gained the highest points of Piz 
Zupo (13,000 ft.), Piz Palii, the Crast’ Agiizza, and Monte della 
Disgrazia, amongst others. 

Those who have never climbed in winter would marvel at both 
the warmth and the cold experienced. One can say with truth 
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that when it is hot it is very, very hot, and when it is cold “it is 
horrid.” The best proof I can offer of the heat on a cloudless, 
windless day in January, is the series of photographs accompanying 
this short paper. My costume is arranged so that by the addition 
of a warm cardigan and jacket, and a fur-lined cap, I can in a 
moment face a temperature many degrees below zero, while by 
removing my wraps I am at once attired as in summer. I have 
known the thermometer in the sun register 80 degrees Fahrenheit, 
while with a wind it has fallen so low that we dared not pause a 
moment to observe it. The changes come about rapidly, too, in 
the heights, and this makes them doubly trying. Whereas we were 
as warm as we could wish when photographed on the top of Piz 
Palii, the next day, on the summit of Piz Zupo, one of the party 
got his foot badly frost-bitten, and was in bed for some weeks in 
consequence. 

One of the most fatiguing ascents I ever undertook in winter 
was that of the Monte della 
Disgrazia. Though this is 
not a really difficult climb 
to anyone accustomed to 
mountaineering, yet the 
Disgrazia has a great name. 
Perhaps this is partly owing 
to its majestic appearance, 
as seen from the Bernina 

THE PONTRESINA GUIDES, SCHOCHER range, but no doubt it is 

AND SCHNITZLER. still more due to the tariff 

of the Pontresina guides, 

who unblushingly demand a sum which no one would dream of 

paying for one of the harder Zermatt peaks. Baedeker, too, has 

contributed to the dignity of the ascent by describing it as ‘‘ very 
trying and difficult.” 

As far as I and my guides knew, the mountain had never been 
attempted in winter, and the only thing which we feared in the 
expedition was its length. The snow in winter rarely hardens 
except on very steep slopes and wind-swept ridges. In addition to 
this, the whole of an ascent at that season, except when up rocks, 
has to be made over snow from the moment the party quits the 
sledge. Probably for no portion of the way is there a track, and 
though much fatigue can be avoided during the early stages of an 
excursion by the use of snow-shoes, directly the going is at all 
steep or difficult they have to be left behind. 

Even in summer the Disgrazia from the Forno hut is a long 
day’s work. The Monte Sissone, itself 11,000 feet high, has to be 
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ascended en route, and descended for more than 2,000 feet on the 
other side, thus necessitating a rise from the hut of from 6,000 feet 
to 7,000 feet, which is considerably greater than the ascent of the 
Matterhorn from the Swiss hut, or of the Bernina from the Boval. 

We employed a couple of porters to take up rugs and wood to 
the hut, and sent them off from Maloja at an early hour, directing 
them to fill up their spare time by treading out steps for us as far as 
they were able on Monte Sissone, so as to lighten our work for the 
following day. 

In good time we gained our night quarters, and before long 
were joined by the porters, who had gone on for a considerable 


PAUSE FOR LUNCHEON BY THE WAY 


distance and done all they could to help us. They reported the 
condition of the snow as very bad; we had also to admit that 
the weather, which had been beautifully fine for some weeks past, 
now showed signs of a coming change, and fitful gusts of wind 
sighed round our lonely, snow-girt dwelling. To journey to the 
Forno hut with two guides and stores and a couple of porters in 
mid-winter is a costly as well as a lengthy proceeding, so I felt con- 
siderable anxiety as to how matters would turn out on the morrow. 

Dismissing the porters on their homeward way, we prepared 
our supper and went early to bed. It was about 1.30 a.m. when 
Schocher, who had kept a watchful eye on the time, began to light 
the fire, and by three o’clock we were under way. There was no 
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moon, and it was a very dark night, though watery-looking stars 
twinkled derisively, winking at us from behind fast-flying clouds. 
We tied ourselves together before we left the hut, and each guide 
carried a lantern. We felt very doubtful of success, but were 
determined to persevere as long as there was any prospect of gaining 
the summit without incurring undue risk. The tracks of the porters 
were a great boon to us so long as they lasted. Eventually we 
gained the lengthy, and in places narrow, snow-ridge leading to 
the summit of Monte Sissone. Here we felt the full force of the 
wind, and in an instant both lanterns were extinguished, so that we 
were in total darkness. We cautiously crawled down a few steps 


VERY BAD WINTER SNOW ON A MOUNTAIN 


to a more sheltered spot, and after great difficulty re-lit the 
lanterns. Schocher, who led, carried his close to his chest, binding 
up some of the ventilating holes with a handkerchief. Schnitzler 
did not observe these precautions, and as we once more regained 
the ridge his light again went out. The wind was, however, at our 
backs, so, by exercising great care, Schocher managed to keep his 
lamp burning and to see where to tread out the steps. As for 
Schnitzler and me, we could see absolutely nothing, and made our 
way as best we could, feeling with our feet as we moved along. 
It was a curious position to find oneself in, walking for amusement 
on a knife-edge of snow as on a tight-rope, 11,000 feet above the 
sea, on a pitch-dark night in mid-winter ! 
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A little after six o’clock, still in the dark, we reached the 
top of Monte Sissone, and here we paused for food, stowing our- 
selves away in sheltered nooks amongst the rocks. As day slowly 
broke, and fiery clouds began to appear, my hopes sank very low 
indeed, and I don’t think any of us felt that there was a chance of 
ascending the Disgrazia. The weather was not cold for the time 
of year, but seldom have I seen it more threatening. However, we 
had decided to persevere until actually turned back; so, breakfast 
finished, we prepared for the long descent on the Italian side of the 
Sissone. We expected to get down quickly through soft snow, but 
just where this would have helped us we did not find it, the surface 


SCHOCHER AND SCHNITZLER WITH ICE ON THEIR BEARDS 


being frozen hard. Weary work with the axes and much delay 
followed as a consequence, and by the time we reached the bottom 
we were thoroughly disheartened. The weather got steadily worse, 
and we began seriously to consider the question of turning back. 
But even as we discussed it we kept on our way, and at last, when 
the great mountain for which we were bound loomed in sight, we 
thought that we might just manage to rush the position. 

The usual way up the Disgrazia is by a rock and snow ridge, 
but over this now swirled a very hurricane of mist and flying snow, 
and no one could have held out while climbing it. Schocher 
therefore proposed ascending straight up the face of the peak— 
a sheltered, though by no means easy, route. This we now 
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proceeded to do. All went well till we reached some nasty snow- 
covered slabs of rock, placed at a high angle. These we had to 
surmount or confess ourselves beaten. Below, a great precipice, 
rising from a blue mist, could be seen; above, the snow was rotten 
and treacherous. A less brilliant climber than Schocher would 
have shirked those slippery rocks. An incompetent and reckless. 
guide might have come to destruction with his party on them. 
Telling us to stay where we were and pay out the rope steadily and 
smoothly, Schocher began to worm himself upwards. At last the 
rope was nearly up between me and our leader. I called out, telling 
him so. It was no easy matter for him to find a tolerably secure 


THE TALKATIVE PERSON WILL NOT WALK IN SINGLE FILE, BUT SOON 
FINDS CONVERSATION AND DEEP SNOW INCOMPATIBLE. 


place from which he could graduaily draw in the rope as I advanced, 
and I confess that for a few minutes I wished myself anywhere 
rather than on the Disgrazia. The next rope’s length, however, 
brought relief, and, grasping the welcome hand-holds the rocks 
afforded, we climbed rapidly onwards till we gained the now ruined 
hut. Here we paused a few moments for breath, and got ready for 
the final struggle with the tempest. The distance is short from the 
hut to the summit, so we felt justified in exposing ourselves to the 
full force of the gale on the ridge. Now began a battle-royal 
between ourselves and our powerful foe. Clinging to projecting 
knobs of rock, lying ourselves prone during the more violent gusts 
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of wind, working ever towards our goal, which was invisible in the 
thick atmosphere, we slowly advanced. The shrieking of the storm 
amidst the cliffs, and the pricking of the particles of snow dashed 
into our faces, bewildered us. The one idea only possessed us: to 
keep going now that victory was so near. At length Schocher 
shouted something and stopped, drawing in the rope. I advanced 
till beside him, and saw that we had reached the stone man marking 
the topmost point. There was nothing to be said, even if any of 
our remarks could have been heard above the howling of the hurri- 
cane, so Schocher simply looked at Schnitzler and made him a 
sign to begin the descent. Till the hut was regained the struggle 
continued, but once off that awful ridge we were in a calm atmo- 
sphere. I was anxious to get over the slabs as soon as possible, 
as they were very much on my mind, so we continued the descent 
without delay, and before long got to the mauvais pas. In spite of 
a strong superstition to the contrary, few bad places are as hard 
to go down as to go up—at any rate for anyone but the last to 
descend—and this passage bore out my contention. Schocher again 
excited my admiration by his fine and graceful method of tackling 
an awkward place, and we were soon below the spot. All was now 
plain sailing, but many a weary hour still separated us from the 
Forno hut. 

A few flakes of snow fell from time to time, but it was not till 
we had again, with infinite toil, risen to a height of 11,000 feet and 
regained the summit of Monte Sissone that the storm fairly com- 
menced. The air became thick with big flakes as we descended, 
and not a sign of our morning’s track was visible. Night, too, came 
rapidly on while we were still high up on the glacier-clad peak. 
But Schocher led ever downwards with unerring steps, and at 
last, plastered from head to foot in clinging snow, we entered the 
Forno hut. 

Though a sixteen hours’ expedition under ordinary conditions 
is not thought much of by climbers, yet owing to the nature of the 
ground traversed, passing up and down another high peak en route, 
the Disgrazia is an exceptionally fatiguing mountain to ascend from 
the Swiss side, and we were all glad to be safely back after our 
climb, the success of which we valued the more as we had been so 
doubtful of it during the morning hours. 


AT THE GATE 


THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 
X.—STARTERS AND STARTING 


BY A STARTER 


PREVIOUS contributors to this series have, very properly, dwelt 
upon the importance of the offices they fill; the trainer has noted 
that if a horse is not fit it cannot win races, the judge has pointed 
out that a moment’s confusion or carelessness on his part may 
divert the legitimate spoils of victory, and soon. Iam inclined to 
maintain, with no idea of magnifying my office, that the starter is 
by no means the least important personage in the racing hierarchy ; 
for it is no doubt true that races are not seldom lost at the starting 
post—it may be owing to the fault of one of my brethren or myself, 
or it may arise from other causes which need not be specified. I 
am by no means of a suspicious nature, I hope, and know how 
much nonsense is talked about horses that are not “‘out’’; but 
supposing a jockey were not anxious to win a particular race, it is 
rather at the starting post than before the stands and close to the 
judge’s box that his lack of anxiety would probably be most 
apparent. 

One of the subjects upon which I am asked by the Editor to 
dilate is, it perhaps need not be said, the starting machine, the 
innovation that during the last few years has superseded the old- 
fashioned flag which, when first introduced, was supposed to have 
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brought the system of getting horses away as nearly as possible to 
perfection. I have an idea that the Editor is rather anti-gate, at 
least that he is by no means pro-gate; but he asks me to express 
my opinion frankly on this much-vexed question, and I am therefore 
obliged to remark that I am on the whole decidedly in favour of the 
new machine. The one in use is, moreover, the best I have seen, 
the quickest to fly up. What it wants is to have the action per- 
fected by electricity, so that the jockeys would be obliged to look at 
the webbing, and not to watch for any action or movement of mine 
to give them a preliminary hint that I am going to release them. 
There are undoubtedly several things to be urged against it. 


Some horses will not have it at all, and I dread to see any of these 
entered for races at which I am officiating, knowing that trouble 
and delay are the inevitable consequences of their appearance. 
Having once taken a dislike to the gate their hatred of it increases, 
and no wonder, seeing that they must associate it with a demand 
on them for severe exertion and almost inevitable punishment. 
Different trainers have no doubt different theories as to getting 
their horses used to the gate, and naturally some are more success- 
ful than others. Much, again, depends on the jockey. A horse 
ridden one day by a certain jockey will be quite tractable and 
docile; another day the same horse with a different jockey will be 
all over the place. Because there is a machine at the starting-post, 
some people seem to think that horses will become machines also, 
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but they will not. Another thing against it is that while all horses 
undoubtedly ‘strike off’ better when they are moving, some 
animals seem unable to “get going” from a stand—a fact, indeed, 
which seems to have been at one time well recognised, for prior to 
the introduction of the machine the Rule of Racing ran that “the 
horses must be started from a walk.” There is no doubt danger 
from horses that kick, and that some of the jockeys are fully aware 
of this their demeanour at the post leaves no sort of doubt: they 
have less freedom than in the days of the flag, when, of course, 
they could get out of the way of a dangerous neighbour more easily ; 
nevertheless, though it is true that horses cannot now get forward 
to escape from a kicker, the field are so close together that if an 
animal lets out he cannot do nearly so much harm as he often 
used to do. How many jockeys, I may ask, have been badly 
injured ? 

But, admitting all this, there are certain valuable advantages 
about the gate, and, by the way, one very curious thing in con- 
nection with its introduction, and this is that it has, in my opinion, 
suffered more at the hands of its friends than of its enemies. One 
or two of the writers who have been its main advocates are for some 
reason or other regarded with so much contempt and detestation 
by the majority of their brethren that I am sure the gate has not 
been fairly judged, simply and solely because these advocates have 
eulogised it. Others seem to have said: ‘‘ So-and-so likes the gate 
and backs it up; that’s enough for me! I dislike it and am going 
to run it down.”’ I am really inclined to believe that if the chief 
backers-up of the gate had been against it, much less would have 
been heard in condemnation ; though of course owners and trainers 
of horses who have an incurable antipathy to it, or that begin 
slowly from it, will naturally be bitter. For one thing the more 
inexperienced boys have undoubtedly a vastly better chance with a 
barrier. In the days of the flag, a wily jockey would not go unless 
he was ready, and he was never ready till he thought he had just 
a little bit the best of it. If one or two others were before him, 
and he felt that the start was imminent, he would call out, ‘ No, 
no!” and swing his horse round. Some of the jockeys were at 
once so artful, and so apparently innocent and anxious, that they 
reduced this business to quite a fine art, and boys really had no 
chance with them. The trick had long been fully recognised by 
the authorities, and in the Rules of Racing it was expressly laid 
down that a jockey who was guilty of ‘ wilfully turning his horse 
round ” or of “‘ hanging back ”’ was to be reported to the Stewards; 
but, as I have said, they did this so cunningly that it was difficult 
to say when their action was intentional. Now, however, the 
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runners are, all being well, in a line, standing still, and the younger 
jockeys can get off on equal terms. 

The Stewards’ orders are at present, in the altered state of 
affairs, that ‘‘ horses must be started from a stand,” and it is neces- 
sarily a difficult thing to get a number of highly strung animals, 
with their jockeys on the alert and eager to be off, to stand quite 
still in a line. Some horses can hardly be induced to remain 
motionless, but the starter must get them to stand so at least as 
nearly as possible, and it is then his business to spring the barrier. 
The gate certainly gives the boys confidence, and confidence is an 
enormous help towards success. 

I doubt if any racing official is, on the whole, more unjustly 
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criticised than the starter; though, of course, it may be that 
anyone who exercises any particular profession thinks that he is 
peculiarly ill-used and suffers from adverse comment more than 
anybody else. A man with a grievance is often apt to be rather 
a nuisance, Iam well aware, even in the case when his grievance 
is well founded; but I can scarcely be expected to let slip this 
opportunity of making some remarks on the manner in which 
starters are, as I think readers will presently be willing to admit, 
often unjustly censured. Most of this criticism levelled at the starter 
comes from men who are watching (what they can see of) his 
proceedings from the stand; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that they very rarely have the least idea of what has actually 
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happened. Comparatively few people come down to look on at 
a start, for reasons that are sufficiently obvious and natural. Men 
want to see the finish, and the starting post is, in most cases, a con- 
siderable distance from the stands, a visit to it involving a longish 
walk and consequent loss of time. I have known several cases 
where experienced racing men who had been down near me have 
been good enough to say that a start was excellent, while those who 
have looked on through their glasses three-quarters of a mile away 
have declared the same start to be “‘ rotten.” Many people entirely 
forget, or do not realise, the angle at which they are looking ata 
start, and judge it unjustly accordingly. 

Why they quite honestly, fully believing they are right, come 
to such conclusions can readily be explained. Two or three horses 
in a big field are tolerably sure to be more or less bad beginners; 
the whole lot may be absolutely level when the barrier is raised, 
but these two or three do not strike off with the rest, the critics 
through their glasses see that they are behind, assume that they 
have been more or less carelessly or clumsily left there, and the 
start is set down as a hopeless failure—on the part, the critics 
have no doubt, of the starter. Because the majority of horses get 
off so equally, anything a bit slow is conspicuous and is at once 
put down as “left.” 

But let us consider a few facts bearing on the case. It may be, 
for one thing, that a jockey is not ardently desirous of getting away 
first; his horse figures in the rear, and this is held to be a proof 
of the starter’s incompetence. Occasionally one or two horses will 
even swing round when the webbing flies up, and that again is 
supposed to be the starter’s fault. If men would only come down 
to the starting post and really see what happened, I should not 
mind any condemnation they might be pleased to level at me if 
starts were bad; but I can only get the animals standing still in a 
line; and because some strike the ground more quickly than others, 
some dwell, and some swerve, so that when the leaders have gone 
a hundred yards there is a big gap between them and the hind- 
most, it is cruelly hard that the starter should be blamed, as he 
often is. 

The starter’s duties are so obvious that I do not think there is 
much to be said about them which is not almost universally known. 
In the old days the jockey who was first at the post took up the 
position he liked best—which of course, as a general rule, was on 
the rails—and the others sorted themselves as chance, luck, and 
impudence admitted. Now there is a draw for places. The clerk 
of the scales has a little bag of ivory discs with numbers on them, 
and when the jockeys are all weighed out each draws a number 
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from the bag. A list is made of these and handed to the starter, 
supposing him to be in the weighing-room; for as a matter of prac- 
tice he often does not return to the paddock, and the list is given to 
one of the jockeys to take down to him. From this he reads out 
the places: ‘‘ Morny Cannon 1, Madden 2, Maher 3, Lane 4,” and 
so on, and the jockeys go to the positions indicated. If there bea 
very vicious horse, a determined kicker that is known to be likely to 
do damage if possible, the starter has the discretion to put him at the 
end where he will be least mischievous. Some liberty is allowed 
to the starter, who finds a certain licence in the Rule that he is to 
‘give all orders necessary for securing a fair start,” and again that 
“the horses shall (so far as is practicable) be drawn up before the 
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start in an order to be determined by lots to be drawn by the 
jockeys at the time of weighing out.” Then the trouble begins! 
With more or less care and anxiety to help matters forward the 
jockeys range up to the gate, though I should add that with very 
few exceptions those now riding are a particularly well-conducted 
lot, and it is a rare thing to find any of them who are not more 
than willing to do their best; and here again the boys find the 
benefit of the gate. Formerly some trainers were very rough on 
their lads. They were told to get off, knew that if they failed to 
do so they would in all probability be made to suffer for what would 
be set down as their carelessness or stupidity, and were disinclined 
to obey the orders of the starter, dreading that they would fail to 
get away, and so incur the wrath of their masters. There are delays, 
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as everyone knows, but seldom, if ever, anything like the delays that 
there used to be when the flag was employed. Fields were some- 
times kept at the post, in certain instances wilfully, a jockey’s design 
doubtless being to wear out the patience and destroy the chances of 
some animal that was known to be specially excitable. The gate 
has not, it may be admitted, done all that it was hoped it would 
do in the matter of saving time, but at least there are never—or 
practically never—such tedious waits as were once not infrequent. 
Our critics in the stand are no doubt often saying that such and 
such a brute that spoils the start time after time ought to be 
left behind, and I should very often dearly like so to leave it; 
but that is not a matter within the starter’s discretion. At length 
the happy moment arrives, the lever is pulled, my assistant’s 
flag is lowered, and away the horses go, one or two perhaps, as 
aforesaid, hanging back or swinging round; and then I know that 
probably some kind friend when I return to the paddock will say 
—having backed a loser—‘“‘ They didn’t get very well away that 
time, did they ?” or I shall read in one of the papers, in a report 
possibly written by some scribe who has lost his money, that I have 
no idea of starting horses and ought to be keeping a greengrocer’s 
shop. 

I then write a report for the Stewards, saying at what time the 
race was started, the number of starters, and adding any remark, 
such as that certain animals for one reason or another were not 
well away, the idea being to indicate anything that might have 
happened to put any of the field out of the race. I may as well 
quote the Rule, which runs: ‘‘ The starter shall report to the Stewards 
the time at which each race was started, and shall also report by 
whom, or by what cause, any delay was occasioned.” 

Certain quick-witted jockeys are, of course, always ready to 
try little devices which will give them an advantage, and they 
exhibit quite a genius for noting the moment when the starter is 
about to pull his lever; it need scarcely be said that some of them 
have occasionally made mistakes in this respect, and, thinking that 
the webbing was about to fly up, have jumped into it; and for this 
reason it would of caurse be an excellent thing if some of the 
suggested improvements could be introduced. No doubt before 
long electricity will be utilised; the starter will be able to touch 
a button at the end of a cord, which he could do without any 
obvious motion of the hand. When the flag was used, certain 
jockeys had a really marvellous gift of ‘‘ getting off,’ knowing 
by a kind of instinct when there was going to be a start. I 
suppose they studied the official’s face, habits, and actions, and 
could see when he was about to let them go. And there have 
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been horses also that watched the flag and understood when they 
were to set off without any hint from their riders. 

In the days of Mr. MacGeorge I fancy criticism was less rife. 
I am not fora moment saying that he was anything but the excellent 
starter tradition holds him to have been, but there were not so 
many tongues and pens ready to find fault. His methods are said 
to have been particularly rough and ready, though I do not seppose 
there is any truth in the old story which declares that on one 
occasion, when the field had been at the post for some time, he 
impatiently exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, you that aren’t trying, get behind, and 
let those that are have a chance of starting!” 

The official starter to the Jockey Club receives a salary for 
the eight meetings at Newmarket, and he has also to do duty at 
Ascot, Epsom, and Goodwood. At other places the starter is 
engaged by the management, or the clerk of the course, sanctioned 
by the Stewards of the meeting; and a hack is provided for him, 
which may be a pleasant animal to ride, or on the other hand may 
not. At some meetings he gets over a good deal of ground during 
the course of the racing; though, as already remarked, when two 
or three events start at or about the same spot, a long way from 
the stands, he does not always ride backwards and forwards, 
trusting to one of the jockeys to bring him the draw. 

I am asked to add some stories, but this is trying me a little too 
high, for my memory is not very responsive. There is one anecdote 
of the characteristic idiot who, knowing nothing of horses, assumes 
an exhaustive knowledge of them. Some of the best animals in 
training were running at a certain meeting, but none of these was 
fortunate enough to meet with his approbation, and he descanted on 
their weak points to the admiring ladies who were with him listening 
to his pronouncements. At last he found a horse that came up to 
his estimate of what a thoroughbred should be. ‘‘ Now that,” he 
said, ‘‘is a creature that does credit to his breed! He has strength 
as well as symmetry, good bone and admirably developed muscle. 
That is the sort of horse that it really does one good to see. What 
animal is that, my boy?” he inquired of the lad who was walking 
round with his ideal. ‘‘Starter’s ’ack, sir!” the boy replied. It 
was a fat old animal that wheezily and laboriously took me to and 
from the post. 

There isa tale of a certain starter who entered into alliance 
with a certain rider to enable the latter to win races; but let me 
emphatically add that the scene here is laid in the East, where pre- 
sumably, if morals are not freer, supervision is less strict than in this 
country. Astarter could no doubt do a great deal towards ensuring 
success or failure in the days of the flag, but this particular rogue 
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wanted to make things practically safe for his friend, and hit upon 
a rather ingenious device. It was understood between the pair that 
the flag was to fall at the third time of asking. The field got into 
a line, but however straight it may have been, the starter turned 
them back at the first attempt. Again they would endeavour to 
range themselves, and again he would pretend to see something that 
did not satisfy him and tell them that it would not do. The third 
time, however, there was to be no doubt. His friend jumped off as 
hard as he could go the moment he had turned his horse, when he 
was well on his way the flag was tardily lowered, and the others were 
allowed to set off in hopeless pursuit. 

In this country Iam sure I may claim for my brethren and 
myself that we honestly and laboriously do our best to perform a 
very thankless and difficult task, and that I have justification for the 
use of these adjectives I think readers will be willing to admit for 
the reasons indicated on previous pages. 
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GOLF: A RETROSPECT 


BY H. S. C. EVERARD 


In January 1903, Mr. Hilton wrote, ‘‘ There can be little doubt 
that the figures of the Championship contests of the past five years 
go a long way to prove that the professional is not only the more 
brilliant, but also the more consistent performer, and at the present 


moment it is probable that the disparity between the two schools 
of golf is more marked than it has been for the past ten or twelve 
years.” 

Subsequent events, and the Championship in particular, abun- 
dantly proved the truth of these remarks, for no dispassionate 
observer can fail to admit the fact that the amateurs are now 
lagging far behind their professional brethren. Nor does there 
seem to be any particular likelihood that, in the immediate future 
at all events, the gap will be lessened; for, while the one class 
remains practically im statu quo, indications are not wanting that 
the three or four acknowledged leaders of the other are in process 
of being reinforced by some exceptionally able recruits of a younger 
generation. Prominent among these is Edward Ray, Vardon’s 
successor at Ganton, who in the course of the year accomplished 
some brilliant performances, entitling him to be looked upon as a 
very probable Champion at no distant date. In July, at Redcar, 
in a tournament under the auspices of the Professional Golfers’ 
Association, he carried off the first prize, after being four strokes 
behind Harry Vardon on the first round—77 to 73. In the second 
he returned a card of 70, incidentally reducing the record of the 
green by two strokes, and beating Vardon by a stroke on the 
two rounds—147 to 148. 
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Later in the year, October, in a tournament promoted by the 
News of the World, he ran through to the final, but lost to Braid. 
In one of his rounds his play was described as ‘absolutely 
irresistible in every department”; with good reason, as it would 
seem, for he defeated Tom Vardon, who himself holed the Sunning- 
dale Course in 78, by 7 up and 5 to play, a notable achievement. 
In the Championship, Ray had an unfortunate first round of go, but 
his remaining rounds were 78, 80, 75; with a little more practice 
and experience, therefore, he will most likely attain to that con- 
sistency which is the distinguishing characteristic of the foremost 
professional players. This quality it is, somehow, in which the 
amateurs seem to be slightly deficient. Great things were expected 
of Mr. Maxwell after his brilliant play at Muirfield, yet his opening 
rounds at Prestwick were, for him, decidedly indifferent—82, 84; 
not till the second day did he do justice—approximate justice—to 
his splendid capabilities; hence he found himself eighteen strokes 
behind the winner, and in no better position than fourteenth in 
order of merit. 

The somewhat heated controversy over the rubber-cored ball 
appears to have come to an end. The Professional Golfers’ Asso- 
ciation, which had vetoed the use of it in competitions held under 
their control, addressed a letter to the Rules of Golf Committee on 
the subject. They averred that the introduction of the new ball 
was not conducive to the advancement of golf as a game of skill; 
they considered that the material of which a ball is made might 
at least be defined; and finally they urged that in the Open 
Championship a gutta-percha ball only should be used. The 
Committee, however, took an eminently sane view of the situation, 
and declined to interfere with the liberty of choice; accordingly, the 
Association wisely cancelled its veto; and the Championship and 
other professional competitions were played with the new ball. 
The doleful jeremiads of these prophets of woe, as it is now seen, 
were surperfluous. 

Exaggerated statements were made to the effect that the 
Championship courses would be ruined. It was maintained that 
the first-class golfer would not have the same chance as heretofore, 
inasmuch as he would have a greater field to contend against; the 
game was robbed of half its difficulties, and made one-third easier. 
This last statement was put forth by the present Champion, and is 
sufficiently answered by the sum total of his four Championship 
rounds. In 1898, at Prestwick, he won with 307. If, as he says, 
the game is now easier by one-third, his score for 1903 should have 
been somewhere in the neighbourhood of 283, or twenty-four strokes 
fewer—an average of about 70 to 71; whereas, brilliant as his actual 
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play was, he had no single round better than 72, and his total 
was 300. He certainly made his words good in his first round, if 
we compare it with his play in 1898; for comparison we give the 
figures : 

1898 ... 476, 77, 7%. 

1903 77, 725 78. 


But it will be seen that the last three rounds show only one stroke 
of difference in favour of the rubber-core. As to the assertion that 
the best players would be at a disadvantage, a glance at the prize list 
is worth tons of argument—for in the first five places we have the 
names of three previous winners, Harry Vardon, Herd, and Braid; 
one runner-up, Jack White; while the second in order of merit, 
Tom Vardon, can scarcely be ranked as an unknown quantity or a 
second-class player. So far, then, as we have at present arrived, 
the new ball has done no harm in particular, either to the courses— 
the Championship courses—or to the leading players. For years 
past the winning scores have shown a steady disposition towards 
improvement, and the Champion’s record of 300, an advance of 
five strokes on the previous best in the Championship, is after all 
nothing that might not reasonably have been looked for. On the 
other hand, all alike admit that for the rank and file—the man in 
the street, as it were—the game is now infinitely more enjoyable. 
We all know what can be done by a skilful use of figures, whether 
in the arid statistics of fiscal policy or any other subject. It is 
therefore not uninteresting to turn to the conclusions of the 
statistician of the game, and the figures upon which he bases them. 
Mr. Ross Coubrough takes the average of the totals of the first 
ten players in 1893, 1898, and 1903, and observes, ‘‘ The comparisons 
seem to me to show that the rubber-core has retarded the improve- 
ment on the average play, or the play has so improved in recent 
years that there is little room left for further improvement.” In 
1893 the average per round was 81°85; in 1898, 78°625; and in 
1903, 77°7-. He shows that the total of the first ten returns in 1898 
is 129 strokes fewer than 1893; whereas in 1903 the same total shows 
only 37 strokes fewer than in 1898. Incidentally he remarks that 
in 1903 Taylor actually took four strokes more than in 1898, and 
concludes, ‘‘ Whilst the rubber-cored ball makes the game physically 
easier, and may toa certain extent benefit the poorer players, the 
help it gives to first-class players is precious little.’ Facts and 
figures alike seem to prove that there was little cause for the 
alarmist agitation of 1902. 

In glancing at the results of the professional tournaments held 
in 1903, one is struck by the fact that honours are divided among 
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three men, Braid, Harry Vardon, and J. H. Taylor, one or other 
of whom has always managed to be in front of the 1g02 Champion, 
Sandy Herd. Of the celebrated triumvirate, possibly Braid, from 
a financial point of view, may have done best. His successes were 
gained at Harlech, Chingford, Ealing, Hanger Hill, and, most im- 
portant of all, as carrying a prize of £100, Sunningdale. This last 
was promoted by the News of the World, the proprietors of which 
offered £200 in prize money for competition amongst professional 
golfers. The Professionals’ Association, being now completely 
organised, was able to arrange the details and conditions of this 
contest. The Association is subdivided into districts, three English, 
one Scottish, and one Irish, in which districts respectively the 
opening stages of the tournament were overtaken. Two qualifying 
rounds were played by score in each district. The number of players 
eligible for the final tournament was fixed at thirty-two, this number 
being made up of the winners in the various districts, the number 
sent up being proportionate to the number of players in each 
district. Vardon most unfortunately was laid aside from ill-health, 
having to undergo a long course of medical treatment ; it is pleasing 
to add, what all golfers will be delighted to hear, that at this 
present moment of writing there seems to be every indication of 
success attendant upon this treatment, and that there is reason to 
hope that this brilliant exponent of golf may ere long be restored 
to unimpaired vigour and skill. Braid, as we have said, emerged 
the ultimate winner, though he had to fight hard for his position. 
He defeated in succession Jack Ross, James Hepburn, A. H. Too- 
good, J. H. Taylor (by 4 and 2 to play), and E. Ray, by 4 and 3 to 
play, in the final of 36 holes. 

In the course of the tournament there were some splendid 
matches, notably between Braid and Alfred Toogood of Headingley. 
Since he first came into notice some eight years back, Toogood has 
not conspicuously fulfilled the expectations then formed of him ; 
but in the course of the past year he has decidedly improved his 
position. He had a good 152 at Redcar, where Ray won with 
147 and Vardon was second with 148. Following upon this came 
his great match with Braid, now under notice, a veritable battle of 
giant drivers, in which he only cried “‘enough” at the roth hole, 
where he missed a short putt for a half. So well did he play that 
he was indeed 1 up and 2 to play; then Braid produced one of his 
most diabolical tee shots, followed it up with a fine pitch and a good 
putt, and stole a march on his opponent with an exceptionally fine 3; 
the last hole was halved after magnificent driving by both men, and 
then came the fatal short putt as aforesaid, and away went Toogood’s 
chance of the {100 prize. Brilliant play also was shown by Taylor 
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in his match with Herd, who likewise was in fine fettle, but lost 
by 3 and 1 to play. Ray, too, added to his reputation, no less by 
his brilliant victory over Tom Vardon than by the fine display 
of golf he showed in the final, which, up to a point, was anybody’s 
match, 

Harry Vardon’s principal successes, apart from the Champion- 
ship, were at Sudbrook Park, where, in May, twenty players com- 
peted by score, the four lowest deciding the question by match play. 
Vardon headed the list with 73 and a superb 70: total, 143; Jack 
White, 146; J. H. Taylor, 149; and Herd, 152. Herd then beat 
White at the 21st hole, and Vardon beat Taylor—a dramatic finish, 
for they were all square and 1 to play, both men in rough grass on 
the edge of the last green. Taylor, playing first, was just clear, 
no more, when Vardon, who seems to have the prescriptive right on 
these occasions of bringing off an unexpected tour de force, holed his 
ball outright. Thereafter he beat Herd 2 up in the final, and was 
round in about 71 to his opponent’s 75. 

Just after the Championship he also won a scoring competition 
at South Gailes. One of the characteristics of his play seems to be 
the frequency with which, early in a competition, he returns with a 
score of such extraordinary excellence as to be practically un- 
approachable. Having thus established a lead of several strokes, 
he can amble along with equanimity at his leisure, or if danger 
threaten, he merely puts on a spurt again, as in his third round in 
the Championship, and leaves the remainder of his field toiling and 
panting in the rear. In this inconsiderate fashion he acted at 
Gailes. To do nine holes of a course in any civilised country in 34 
you would deem, in popular language, good enough as a start. Not 
a bit of it. This is what Taylor did, only to find himself 2 down 
as against Vardon, who finished that round in 68; thereafter he 
could afford to play with comparative unconcern, and with a total 
of 143 he beat Taylor and Herd, who tied for second place, by five 
strokes. 

Later on, in June, he again won in a small competition at 
Burnham Beeches, defeating Braid and Taylor. His brilliant play 
in the Championship at Prestwick has already been touched upon. 
His first and third rounds of 73 and 72 left him with so much in 
hand that it really mattered very little how he played in the fourth 
round; ultimately he won by six strokes, his brother Tom being 
second to him. The runner-up had played exceptionally fine golf 
during the whole of the second day, his two rounds only costing 
him 149 strokes, 75 and 74. This ties with the record for 36 holes 
in a Championship—a record established in 1870, when the brilliant 
young Tommy Morris won for the fourth time, and retained the 
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champion belt. This grand score was also made at Prestwick, on 
the old twelve-hole course. 

It has been thought by some that it is an unprecedented occur- 
rence for two brothers to be first and second for the great event 
of the year. It is not exactly accurate, however, so to describe it. 
In 1891 the late Hugh Kirkaldy won with 83 +83 = 166; his 
brother Andrew tying for second with Fernie at 168. Next day 
the tie was played off, and was won by Andrew Kirkaldy in 85 
against 87. The best individual rounds played at Prestwick were 
a 72, Harry Vardon; two 73’s, Harry Vardon and Herd; three 74’s; 
and two 75’s. Taylor only picked up his game on the second day, 
and, for once, failed to secure a place in the prize list. Just pre- 
viously he had won the annual Musselburgh Tournament with 148. 
Earlier in the year, in March, he carried off first prize at Bourne- 
mouth, with 71 + 68 = 139, being then at his very best. On the 
six occasions in the course of the year when he met Vardon in 
match play each man won three times; the most sensational of 
these victories being at Folkestone, where Taylor, going round in 
69 and 66, won by no less than g and 8 to play. Vardon played 
Braid five times, winning three matches and losing two. Of these, 
one was in the International twelve a side at Prestwick, before the 
Championship, where Braid gained a substantial victory by 5 and 
4 to play. The day’s play was most interesting. In the singles 
each side won six points; but in the afternoon, in foursomes, Scot- 
land won by nine points to eight, the result being undecided till the 
last match was finished. 

Looking at the professionals’ play as a whole therefore, we 
arrived at the conclusion that Harry Vardon, Taylor, and Braid 
have a decided advantage over the rest. There seems but little 
to choose, one day with another, between them, except that Vardon, 
like young Tommy Morris and Bob Ferguson, seems the most 
likely to produce his very best game when he is_ particularly 
desirous of so doing. The Professional Golfers’ Association will 
probably be instrumental in levelling up the standard of golf, 
by promoting a healthy rivalry among the younger generation, 
who from time to time will have opportunities of measuring 
their strength against the best players; even now, as we have 
seen, there are amongst them a few who are able to press closely on 
the heels of the champions, past and present. 

Turning to the amateurs, we have to congratulate Mr. Robert 
Maxwell on his well-deserved victory at Muirfield. Ever since 
his Homeric battle with Mr. John Ball on the same course in 
1897, when he beat the Hoylake player at the 23rd hole, it 
was prophesied of him that his day would come. Undoubtedly 
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he was the strongest player and the most consistently steady 
of any who entered. All greens are alike to him; wherever he 
goes, invariably is his name either at the top in a competi- 
_tion, or very little removed from it, while incidentally he often 
astonishes by doing something out of the common, as a 71 at 
North Berwick. If there is one course where he feels more 
at home than elsewhere, perhaps it is Muirfield, which seems 
specially laid out to suit him; still, even so, he had an anxious 
quarter of an hour in his match with Mr. de Zoete. There was 
in fact nothing in it, and the one might just as easily have won 
as the other. The old Cambridge cricketer must always be a 
force to be reckoned with, if only on account of his prodigiously 
long driving. The writer, standing at the tenth hole, saw Mr. de 
Zoete carry fair and square on to the putting green, exactly level 
with the hole; the day was calm with no wind to speak of, and 
the distance from tee to hole is marked on the plan as 250 yards. 
The writer was also told that a few days previously, playing from 
the eighth tee, Mr. de Zoete’s ball came to rest under the boundary 
wal] beyond the hole. On this occasion there was a strong wind 
in his favour, but the distance must be over 360 yards, for the 
hole is marked as 318 yards, and the wall must be at least 
45 yards beyond it, if not more. Like most long drivers, he 
seems to get his longest ball when a wind is following, but also 
rather from the right. It was plain to the spectator that the 
general average of driving had lengthened very considerably, and 
also that the far-famed Mr. Edward Blackwell no longer had the 
monopoly in that department. Mr. Charles Hutchings was unable 
to defend his title, to the general regret; while Mr. S. H. Fry, 
who met Mr. W. E. Fairlie in the second round, suffered a severe 
defeat by six holes. This seemed to come upon many rather in 
the light of a surprise, but those who so regarded it were proba- 
bly unaware of the strength of Mr. Fairlie’s game when he is at 
his best. Mr. Fry, however, admitted that he could scarcely have 
beaten his antagonist in that round, however well he had played. 
Later in the year, Mr. Fairlie, owing a stroke, won the Cal- 
cutta Cup at St. Andrews. Mr. John Ball, jun., was unexpectedly 
beaten by Mr. Angus Macdonald, who is the very type and per- 
sonification of calmness and imperturbability; he in turn fell a 
victim to Mr. Horace Hutchinson; Mr. Laidlay lost to Mr. A. S. 
Johnstone, of the Insurance and Banking Company, an _ exceed- 
ingly fine player; Mr. Hilton lost bya hole to Mr. H. W. Beveridge, 
a long driver; Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville, who had been very 
brilliant in his match with Mr. F. Mackenzie (scoring 38 for the 
first ten holes), succumbed to Mr. de Zoete. The final was 
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international in character, and specially notable for the presence 
therein of Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson. So long ago as 1886 he 
won at St. Andrews, and again the following year was so fortunate 
as to catch Mr. Ball upon the hop, so to speak, and defeat him by 
a hole on his own green at Hoylake. So after a lapse of seventeen 
years he bobs up serenely among the youngsters, and makes his 
presence felt. It was a notable success. He has been described as 
a veteran, but of him it may be said, as of Charon, sed cruda deo 
viridisque senectus. Rather too tough a customer, however, was 
Mr. Maxwell, who finished the first round four holes up, and 
ultimately won by 7 and 6 to play. Next day, in an International 
nine-a-side team match, he was in his best game, 73 for his first 
round; he completely outplayed Mr. Ball, whom he beat by 
8 up and 6 to play over the 36 holes. The result of the whole com- 
petition depended upon the last couple, who were all square and one 
to play; the match was won by the English player, Mr. G. F. 
Smith. 

Glancing at the meetings of the foremost Scottish clubs, we 
find, what is only proper, the Amateur Champion’s name figuring 
prominently in all of them. He won the Honourable Company’s 
Spring Medal at Muirfield with 81, an extra good score for the 
day, which was very tempestuous; Mr. Laidlay second with 86. At 
St. Andrews in Spring, Mr. Maxwell’s score was 82, and he was 
beaten by Mr. Edward Blackwell, 79, and Mr. W. H. Fowler 81, 
the two medallists. But in the Autumn he carried all before him, 
and beat the Medal record with 76; Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville 
second with 79. Mr. Maxwell’s Autumn score secured for him the 
Glennie Medal for combined Spring and Autumn rounds—158 ; 
Mr. Edward Blackwell, 159, second. Tantallon Autumn Meeting 
was remarkable for a grand 76 by Mr. Maxwell, and those who 
know North Berwick will appreciate the sort of game he played 
when we say that the last four holes of his round cost him but 
thirteen strokes—a four to Pointgarry, and a trio of threes. 
Mr. Laidlay was second with 80. That gentleman, however, fairly 
turned the tables on Mr. Maxwell in the Muirfield Autumn Meeting, 
where he in turn created a fresh Medal record—76. Mr. Cecil 
Hutchison with 77 just beat Mr. Maxwell for second place. 

An altogether exceptional performance on the part of Mr. W. H. 
Hamilton must be recorded. That gentleman was second to 
Mr. Hilton in the 1go2 Irish Open Championship. At the end 
of October, the Mortonhall Golf Club held their Autumn Competi- 
tion, in which Mr. W. B. Taylor on the first day returned a 74, 
which was regarded as tantamount to a certain victory without 
further question. But next day Mr. Hamilton brought in a card 
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of 69, a score almost challenging that of Vardon at his very best, as 
he was in June 1901. Indeed, the two sets of figures are so remark- 
able thatth ey deserve comparison :— 


Mr. W. H. HAMILTON. 


Home ... 


VARDON. 


Out... 55 33334444=33 
Home ... 343444454=35 


The third hole is the longest on the course, yet both it will be 
seen holed it in 3, while at the 17th Mr. Hamilton holed a long 
approach for a two. The Medal record was formerly 72, first 
made by the late Mr. F. G. Tait, and subsequently equalled by 
Mr. W. B. Taylor in 1896. 

The Hoylake triumvirate, as usual, retained amongst them the 
principal prizes at their Spring and Autumn Meetings. From the 
Spring gathering, Mr. John Graham, jun., was absent, having pre- 
ferred to sample the gentle joys of football a few days before; this 
was the more regrettable, as he was unable to defend his title as 
custodian of the first medals. Mr. John Ball, jun., was successful 
on both days, with 77 and 75; Messrs. T. W. and F. P. Crowther 
tying for second at 80, and Mr. Hilton at 78 respectively. The 
latter established a new record at St. Anne's for a club competi- 
tion, 72, as against his own 75; this is only one stroke worse than 
Vardon’s performance in 1898. After many months’ absence from 
the links, Mr. Hutchings made a welcome reappearance on the first 
day of the Hoylake Autumn Meeting, and with an 81 demonstrated 
that his hand had by no means lost its cunning. Both medals, 
however, were won by Mr. John Graham, jun., with 75 and 77; 
Messrs. Ball and Hilton being second respectively with 76 (the 
lowest score which has ever occupied that position) and 79. Not- 
withstanding the heavy penalty of 14 strokes, Mr. Graham also won 
the prize for the lowest net aggregate score. 

At Westward Ho! in the autumn, the Hon. O. Scott was 
in exceptionally fine form—he won the Kashmir Cup with 167, 
won the first medal on both days with 79 and 77, and tied for the 
Bideford Town Trophy and first club prize with Mr. P. F. C. Elwes. 
On playing off, the Hon. O. Scott won with 75+ 3= 78. This 75 
ties with the record established by Mr. Hilton. Mr. Elwes also 
played splendidly: 80 —1= 79; so that in spite of the winner’s 
brilliancy, Mr. Elwes only lost, on the handicap, by one stroke. 
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The Irish Championship at Portrush was won by Mr. H. E. 
Reade, who, if we mistake not, has ere now defeated both Mr. John 
Ball and Mr. Hilton. The St. George’s Vase at Sandwich fell to 
Mr. C. K. Hutchison, who is now quite in the front rank, as 
his 77 at Muirfield shows, when he finished in front of Mr. Maxwell, 
not for the first time. 

It remains but to mention the success of an Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Golfing Society team which went out to America under the 
captaincy of Mr. J. L. Low. The team were victorious all along 
the line, winning every match they played save one ; and that single 
defeat, by the narrowest of margins, was at the hands of a picked 
team of America’s best players. Of individuals, Mr. J. A. T. 
Bramston and Mr. Norman Hunter specially distinguished them- 
selves, while Mr. Travis and Mr. Byers, for America, seem to have 
inspired much respect. One of the most pleasing features in con- 
nection with this trip is the admirable manner and sportsmanlike 
spirit in which the United States players accepted defeat; with 
cheerful alacrity they admitted not only that the English team were 
superior, but that dozens or scores of players could be found in 
England as good as they, while the States could boast but a baker’s 
dozen or so. Just as we are penning these final words comes the 
information that Mr. Low has been empowered by the President of 
the United States Golf Association to negotiate with the authorities 
with a view to establishing an annual International Match. 
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THE GATE OF TIBET 
BY J. W. A. GRIEVE 


e 


T1BET, and more especially that portion of it which ‘ marches” 


with British territory or with states over which Great Britain 
exercises any control, is jealously guarded against the untimely 


intrusion of the ‘ foreign devil” by its inhabitants. There is one 
place, however, well known to many by name, but visited by few, 
which is open to European travellers. 

The village of Yatung occupies a valley some eight miles 
beyond the summit of the Jelap pass, which forms the Sikkim- 
Tibet boundary. It consists of a collection of houses built entirely 
of wood, bunched together in the bottom of the valley along which 
runs the stony track that forms the main artery of the wool trade 
between Tibet and Kalimpong. 

The latter is a straggling village with a bazaar or market of 
considerable local importance, occupying a ridge on the east bank 
of the Tista. All the wool from Central Tibet comes here, and is 
bought up by various merchants engaged in the trade and consigned 
to Calcutta and other commercial centres. 

During the greater part of the year long strings of mules driven 
by the wild-looking mountaineers of Tibet wend their way down 
from the Jelap pass, their tinkling bells forming (at a respectful 
distance) a pleasant accompaniment to the less musical songs of 
their drivers. In August 1902, a party of three of us left Kalimpong 
on ten days’ leave to visit Yatung; and just now, when the subject 
of Tibet is attracting so much attention, a brief description of 
our expedition may be of interest. 
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The first march of thirteen miles to Pedong is a long, unin- 
teresting piece of road, running through crofter cultivation for 
the most part. Moreover, our party experienced abundant proof 
that the monsoon had not failed as far as North-east India was 
concerned, and we arrived at Pedong in a very draggled condition. 

Next morning things looked better, and, after having our 
baggage-mules shod in front to save their feet on the stony paths of 
Sikkim, we started for Ari, the next dak bungalow. The road zig- 
zags down a steep hill into the Rishi stream, which forms the 
boundary between British territory and Independent Sikkim at 
this point. Here also befell our first adventure, for my dog, who 


YATUNG 


was feeling the effects of the hot, steamy valley, went for a bath, 
and was promptly carried down over a long series of rapids by the 
torrent which was greatly swollen by the previous day’s rain. We 
thought he was lost, but he emerged wet and smiling from the 
jungle, just as a search party had been organised to recover the 
corpse. The road which rises steep up from the Rishi to Ari had 
been badly damaged by the heavy rain; but it was rideable—a 
great consideration in climbing two or three thousand feet under 
a vertical sun ! 

From Ari, a picturesque little bungalow facing towards the 
Bhutan frontier, the road drops down into the Rungli stream, which 
is spanned by a bridge high enough to be safe from the heaviest 
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flood. This is a very necessary precaution, for during several 
months of the year the Rishi is a raging torrent, unfordable by 
man or beast. The road follows the west bank of the stream for 
about four miles, sometimes laboriously zigzagging up the hill to 
avoid a precipice, only to drop as sharply on the other side almost 
into the foaming water. 

Here an ancient Lepcha was patiently angling with a bamboo 
and a string, baited with a beetle-larva on an English-made barbed 
hook. To our inquiries as to what he hoped to catch, he replied, 
in the quaint Nepali idiom, that there were only ‘‘sa-sano”’ fish 


THE STREAM AT YATUNG 


there—a curious diminutive, which, translated literally, means 
*lit-little.” There is no doubt, however, that rainbow or other 
trout would thrive in these rivers, more especially lower down, where 
there are pools large and deep enough to hold the biggest salmon. 
Should this suggestion catch the eye of some sportsman in authority, 
the experiment of introducing these fish, which are doing so well in 
Ceylon and other places, might well be tried. I would also draw 
the attention of the Political Officer of Sikkim thereto, as a possible 
means of adding to the sinews of war of a not-too-wealthy state. 

But we have wandered somewhat off the line. Continuing our 
march we arrived at the village of Lingtam, which consists of a 
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drink-shop and two or three small patches of cultivation. It is 
inhabited by a few Nepalese, who make a scanty living by growing 
Indian corn on the almost perpendicular hillsides; but these, 
numerically at least, form but an insignificant part of the popula- 
tion. ‘“‘ The leech is raja here,” as an old woman graphically 
expressed it. And it was so! As we climbed the long hill to 
Sedonchen, dogs and ponies became covered with the creatures, and 
the leaves by the wayside bristled with them. We ate our tiffin 
under difficulties and did not linger over it long, for one could not 
sit for a moment without being assailed by these attenuated but 
infinitely elastic pests, who were as eager for a meal as we were. 

Sedonchen, a bungalow of “shreds and patches,’’ was reached 
about 3 p.m., and a heavy watery mist (true Sedonchen weather 
this !) cast a pall over the surrounding landscape and stimulated the 
afore-mentioned leeches to fresh exertions. 

Next day we had to ascend Lingtu, whose heights have been 
described by a great Himalayan traveller as ‘‘beetling above 
Sedonchen.”” We had no means of testing the truth of the de- 
scription, for we started in a drizzling rain to climb from 6,500 to 
over 12,000 feet above sea level. The road is paved with cobble- 
stones, very hard on the pack animals’ feet, but not slippery, and 
above all more or less permanent—a qualification possessed by few 
of the roads in this region. On the top there are the remains of 
an old block-house or wall, no doubt used by the Tibetan scouts 
on the look-out for our troops in the Sikkim expedition of 1888. 
In the vicinity are the ruins of a hut, emblem of a retreating 
civilisation; for here the weary dakwala, bringing letters to the 
troops formerly stationed at Gnatong, used to hand over his burden 
to the next man to deliver in cantonments. 

From near the top the road runs almost level, cut out of a 
mountain-side covered with rhododendron as is a Scottish moor 
with heather. The old road, only used now in deep snow, because 
it is safer, follows the top of the ridge, which opens into a series 
of rolling grass-covered downs, ablaze with every kind of flower--- 
gentians, dandelions, and many species of primulas and others too 
numerous to mention. Three miles further on, faintly outlined in 
the mist, lies Gnatong, or the “black plain,” as its Tibetan name 
signifies, 12,030 feet above sea level. It is a desolate spot at 
the best of times, but to one who saw it in 1895, when it was 
humming with the bustle of departure of the last regiment ever 
stationed there, it is indeed a wilderness. 

The old barracks, now converted into wool-barns by the 
Tibetan traders, are tumbling down; and their names, still plainly 
legible—Rotten Row, Hyde Park Corner, and the like, the handi- 
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work of bygone generations of Thomas Atkins—only serve to em- 
phasize the change. The golf links indeed are there; but those 
carefully kept greens are the sites of Bhutia cattle-sheds in the 
summer, and are buried deep in snow in the winter. Thus 
it is with the cricket pitch, with the football ground, and in the 
lake the broken remains of a “ home-made” boat lie rotting all 
uncared for in the mud. Ichabod! the glory is indeed departed ! 
The dak bungalow exhibited the only recent trace of the 
handiwork of the carpenter to be seen. Two rooms have been 
added lately; and a window-pane consisting of an old but very 


GNATONG 


clear negative depicting a group of ‘‘ Tommies” in all the glory 
of football gear, lying on the ground in attitudes suggestive of 
ease and comfort, lends an artistic touch to a dining-room other- 
wise devoid of any attempt at decoration. 

We halted a day in the hope of getting some good photographs, 
but had no luck, for it was wet and foggy the whole time. We 
walked to the Bidong lake to see if haply there were any duck upon 
it. Two villains, herdsmen by profession, met us on a ridge over- 
looking the lake, and entertained us with stories of the numbers of 
duck usually to be seen there. On this particular day not a speck 
broke the sullen surface of the lake ‘‘so hideously serene.” Sud- 
denly one of the aforesaid villains cried out that he had spotted 
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some duck in a marshy corner. We could see some objects, but 
they might have been anything. However, pinning our faith to 
eyesight unspoiled by over much quill-driving and writing reports, 
we climbed down to the lake. As is usually the case upon these 
occasions, the distance proved to be about three times as far as 
we had anticipated. However, we eventually reached the place, and, 
after wading cautiously through a very soft and wet marsh inter- 
sected with deep water-channels, we came upon our “ ducks,” but 
only to find they were stones. Having recorded our various 
opinions in suitable language, and vowing vengeance on the wily 
herdsmen, who, however, on witnessing our discomfiture from afar, 
had retired, we retraced our steps to Gnatong. 

Next day the pass had to be tackled, so we started betimes. 
The road dips down into a stream on the banks of which stands 
the ruined hut formerly occupied by Miss Taylor of Tibetan 
Mission fame, now residing at Yatung. 

A long gradual ascent follows, over downs bright as English 
meadows with flowers, common among which was the purple aconite 
so extensively used in medicine, and by natives to poison their 
arrows. Here lie the Derby downs, the arena of the last stand 
of the Tibetans against our troops whence they fled over the Jelap 
pass to the Chumbi valley. The wayside is strewn with the bones, 
not of men, but of mules who have come to grief in the snow, and 
been left to their fate in that inhospitable climate. 

From the scene of our previous day’s adventure the road winds 
up to the pass, a gradual ascent alongside a mountain stream, the 
source of the Rungpo river. Here we came upon a large herd of 
yak feeding—little black animals not unlike Highland cattle in 
appearance, with long hair reaching from their bellies to the ground, 
and enormously thick tails. They were obliging enough to “sit” 
for a photograph, even after my dog had gripped one by the nose. 
They were grazing on most rocky ground, seemingly devoid of any 
herbage save a plant like an enormous yellow candlestick, which 
grew far up on the rocks, and turned out to be a giant species of 
the homely rhubarb. On reaching the top of the pass, which is 
14,400 feet above sea level, and our mule-drivers having duly noti- 
fied the fact by repeating the Buddhist formula used upon these 
momentous occasions—‘‘ The gods have conquered, the devils are 
defeated ’"—we retired down the hill and ate our first meal in 
Tibetan territory. 

One of the mule-drivers was affected with mountain sickness, 
which was remarkable for a man whose profession it was to travel 
along this route time after time. He was pretty bad, for he even 
refused whisky. It is a curious fact that Tibetans ascribe this 
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infirmity to the exhalations of the various poisonous plants, espe- 
cially the aconites, which flourish at these elevations. We then 
descended a most beautiful valley through a lovely forest of firs, 
larches, maples, and rhododendrons, covered as usual with gorgeous 
flowers. The rainfall is much less on this side of the pass than on 
the other, and this, no doubt, accounts for the much larger size 
attained by the conifers growing in the Yatung valley as compared 
with those at Gnatong. 

After a very rough descent of about 4,000 feet we arrived at 
Yatung, where we were most hospitably entertained at the house of 


THE WALL AT YATUNG 


the Commissioner of Chinese Customs, an Englishman in the service 
of China. 

Our arrival caused no small sensation in the village, and crowds 
collected round the house to inspect us and our belongings. Next 
day we realised that we had really reached the end of our journey ; 
for across the valley, and extending up the sides of it, is the wall 
built by the Tibetans, the barrier beyond which no European may 
penetrate, the gate of which is jealously guarded. 

We climbed up round the top of this, and made our way to 
a monastery or ‘ gompa’’ overlooking the famous Chumbi valley. 
Luckily the weather was gorgeously fine, and we could see the 
Mo chu (the Torsa river of the Indian plains) sparkling beneath us, 
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with the little villages of Rinchingong and Sharé nestling below. 
The crops, of which the chief were barley and buckwheat, were 
ripening, and presented a familiar and homelike sight to us who 
were accustomed to see them grown in the winter months. 

From higher up the hill the view was even finer. The villages 
of Gianko, Chumbi, and Pharé were visible; and far away on the 
horizon the snowy peak of Chumala Rhi, only a few days’ march 
from the sacred city of Lhassa, stood out against the clear sky. 
It is a magnificent country, and a well-nigh perfect climate for 
Europeans. Were it but made accessible by means of a railway 
running up the Torsa valley from the plains through Bhutan, it 
would vie with the Kashmir valley as the finest sanatorium within 
easy reach of India. It has everything to recommend it—magnifi- 
cent air, a small rainfall, an abundant supply of good water, while 
the slopes of the valley are easy and afford plenty of space for 
house-building. 

We turned regretfully from the scene at our feet and returned 
to the monastery, where we were greeted with polite salaams from 
many of the assembled lamas. Their mode of salute is a curious 
one to Western ideas, and consists in taking off their hats and 
thrusting out their tongues to the person they wish to honour. 
A vast array of grotesque masks, peacock’s feathers, and robes 
were laid out; and some of the monks intimated their willingness 
to dance, in consideration of the inevitable ‘‘ bakshish,”’ one of the 
few Hindustani words which has penetrated so far. We declined 
the offer, however, and returned to Yatung, closely attended by a 
Tibetan functionary, whose duty it was to see that we did not go 
further into the country. This gentleman explained, with many 
smiles and grins, that he would have his throat cut if he did not see 
us off the premises. 

In fact, the facility with which this penalty can be incurred, 
and the engaging smile provoked by its mere mention on the 
countenances of our informants, testify to a truly philosophic 
absence of all fear of death amongst these adherents of Buddha; 
or—and this surmise may be the more correct—to a desire to imbue 
the ignorant stranger with a wholesome dread of trying to enter 
the country. 

Our guide was most curious about our belongings, as indeed 
they all were, fingering our clothes, knives, and especially our 
watches, with childlike interest, and laughing and talking all the 
time. By way of amusing our escort, I threw a stick for my dog 
to fetch; in his eagerness to get it, the dog rushed past our old 
gentleman on the narrow footpath, causing him to sit down rather 
violently. The old fellow did not quite understand this manceuvre, 
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and evidently rather suspected us of evil designs upon him; but 
when the dog returned with the stick he was quite happy and fully 
appreciated the joke. On reaching Yatung he made his adieu with 
a beaming smile, and at once retired to acquire all the information 
obtainable concerning us and our movements. 

So ended our most interesting trip, for we had to return to our 
various labours in the less congenial climate of the plains. As we 
reascended the pass we cast many a look of regret at the country 
we were leaving, as it lay asleep in the faint blue mist below, the 
yellowing crops contrasting vividly with the blue-black forests of 
the higher levels, in their turn yielding to bare rocky slopes, the 
whole framed in a jagged circle of eternal snow. 

It is a magnificent country, hitherto but lightly touched by the 
hand of man. The day is not far distant when all this will alter, 
and the land will thrive under a wiser and stronger rule than it 
enjoys at present. With the old order yielding place to new, some 
of the solitude, some of the grandeur, may indeed disappear; but, 
when that day comes, may I be there to see ! 
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Words and Music by J. L. MOLLoy. 
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“BURNING THE WATERS” 
MEDITERRANEAN 


BY GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY 


IN spite of all that spoilt children of fortune may say to the con- 
trary, Mediterranean fish afford excellent sport, whether rod or line 
be used. It is true that there is little novelty connected with the 
spring- and summer-day phases of the pastime, except as regards the 
beauty of the surroundings, the crystal clearness of the water, and 
the captives’ wondrously vivid rainbow hues. Far otherwise is it 
with the night side of the sport, when rod and line are discarded for 
a glittering trident and a flaming torch. Then the pleasure that 
strangeness brings, the raptures of successful cunning, may be 
enjoyed to the full. Provengal and Ligurian delight in it, choosing 
chiefly dark spring or winter nights when the sea is calm. The 
spearing is accomplished from small row-boats of the local fishing 
type, rising at bow and stern coracle fashion, and often ending with 
prominent end posts or beaks. Indeed, the modern Mediterranean 
smaller craft are still built much on the same lines as prevailed 
among the ancient Phoenicians. In the bow of the boat, hanging 
well over the water, is a brazier, or metal cage not unlike a nest, 
filled with wood charcoal. So much for the boats. But the spear- 
man fisher must also provide himself with resinous torches. Usually 
these are long splinters from certain kinds of local pine trees, which 
are saturated with a strong-smelling, inflammable sap. Then there 
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are the tridents. These are small and light steel implements, with 
three barbed prongs, fastened to the end of slim poles of the strong 
locally-grown bamboo, about eight feet long. They must be light, 
elastic, and easily handled. 

When all is dark the party embark. As a rule these fishing 
parties consist of three men, though sometimes there may only be 
two, at others as many as four. The oars are carefully muffled, 
layers of woollen cloth being fastened where they fit into the row- 
locks or pivot on the useful oar-peg. Pegs, by the way, are far 
more usual and handy than rowlocks, as the oars are loosely tied to 
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them by thin rope, which enables the rower to let go of the oar and 
allow it to swing round quite safely. 

Having lighted the charcoal in the brazier, the boat is rowed 
out to a quiet part of the coast and kept from twenty to a hundred 
yards from shore, the distance being regulated according to the 
depth of water; for it is necessary that the spearman should be able 
to touch the bottom with his trident. In some places, as at Cannes 
between La Croisette and the {le Sainte-Marguerite, or in the Golf 
Juan, reefs run out a long way, and such spots are highly thought of 
as fishing grounds. This is especially the case in the sandy bay of 
Golf Juan, for at one part in deep water about half a mile from 
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shore a rocky reef rises suddenly; it is covered with algae, and 
generally abounds with fish. 

Gliding swiftly but silently over the placid waters, the boat is 
quickly brought to the desired spot. From the shore, the spectator 
sees merely a ball of dull fire moving erratically over the surface of 
the sea; but suddenly it almost stops, glows brightly, and close 
beside it burst forth one or two dancing flames, shedding a rain of 
sparks. Then the spectator can dimly espy the dark outline of a 
boat with phantom figures fitfully appearing, disappearing, and 
gesticulating weirdly. The fishers are at work. 

Such work is, indeed, capital fun; so let us embark. Arrived at 
a fitting spot, one man remains at the oars, rowing noiselessly and 
very slowly. The fisher seizes the trident in his right hand, about 
half-way up the pole. With his left hand he takes up a splinter of 
bois gras, stirs the brazier with it, and so sets the resinous wood 
blazing. He holds the torch over the water, peering into the 
depths, lit up by the glowing charcoal, the flaring torch, and the 
drops of burning turpentine. The usual attitude is to stand with 
one foot in the bottom of the boat, and the other on the half-deck 
at the bow, or wedged against an oar-peg on the gunwale. The 
effect produced by the light is very strange, for the water of the 
Mediterranean when calm, and away from snow-fed torrents, is 
wondrously pellucid, so the more or less large zone of light sur- 
rounding the boat reaches to the bottom, revealing with startling 
sharpness the rocks, sandy patches, and gently-waving forests of 
weeds. This has a two-fold result. It enables the spearman to see 
clearly down into the depths, and it also attracts the fish. Like 
moths they circle round the glare, now swimming well within the 
zone, peering about, anon darting off, or just showing their inquisi- 
tive noses. Complete silence is observed, the rower making as little 
disturbance as possible. 

With the swiftness and accuracy born of a quick eye and ex- 
perience, the spearman estimates the depth, and then, as a fish 
moves temptingly within reach, he quickly lunges forward, driving 
the trident down. Almost invariably the weapon is withdrawn with 
a fish quivering on the prongs. If neatly done, little disturbance 
has been created, and the fisher, shaking his prey loose in the boat, 
or getting the rower to remove it with one hand as he rests on the 
oars, makes ready for another stroke. 

If all goes well, the ground is rarely shifted to any great extent 
on any one night, for the supply of fish appears to be inexhaustible 
when a cunning fellow wields the spear. But occasionally the fish 
require a great deal of finding, and then one may have to move from 
the far-out reefs to sandy patches closer in. Off the Cap d’Antibes, 
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in the bay of Beaulieu, and off the Cap Martin and the Pont 
St. Louis at Mentone, it is possible to approach within a stone’s 
throw of the rocky shore, so deep is the water. In such spots, 
sheltered by the great clefts of grey or red stone, half hidden by a 
wild growth of pines, aromatic bushes, and flowering creepers, one 
can let one’s craft swim at ease while peering down upon a strange 
commingling of colours. The grey gneiss thrusts up between the 
clefts of the rich red ferrous stone, here and there partly covered 
with pockets of white sand, or tufts of feathery green, half hiding 
the bright-hued sea anemones and urchins. The sea-urchin, by the 
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way, in all the glory of its pink and scarlet spikes, its purples and 
violets, soft yellows and marble whites, blending together like the 
colours of the rainbow, is itself fished for with a bamboo rod, cleft 
at the end, the split part whipped above to prevent further damage, 
but kept apart by acork. With this weapon it is easy to capture 
the round, spiked sea-urchin. Divided in twain, the orange roe, 
arranged like the ‘‘ quarters” of a lemon alternately with brown 
flesh, is removed with a spoon and eaten fresh, or boiled and salted 
like caviare. Urchin-fishing, however, lke octopus-luring—with a 
piece of fish or red wool amidst a bunch of olive leaves tied at the 
end of a long pole, which is dangled among the rocks until the 
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ugly eight-legged hooded monster emerges, when he is grappled by 
a crown of barbed hooks fastened at the end of another bamboo— 
is performed in the daytime, usually late in spring or in summer- 
time, when the sun is broiling hot and sea breezes are gloriously 
welcome. But enough of this digression. 

Considerable dexterity is required, both as regards judging 
distances and wielding the trident. In spite of its transparency, the 
water is very deceptive: it falsifies the ordinary laws of vision. 
This is especially true when looking at an angle, and an illustration 
of this is afforded by the mere act of dipping the spear in the water, 
for the rod appears to break off at the surface and assume a peculiar 
angle below. Apart from this distorting effect of water, there is 
the great diversity of the sea bottom. The rocks, grey or red, are 
fashioned into caverns and ragged clefts; near by may be a plain 
of silver-white sand, fringed by thick growths of weeds fastened to 
slimy rocks, either delicate pink and white and lemon-green fronds, 
or the densely-packed dark green and brown algae. The glowing 
embers and spluttering wood vividly light up a wide range of the 
regions below, but at the same time invest the whole scene with 
a large measure of mystic glamour. In comparatively shallow 
water the trident is thrust down, held firmly in the hand; but in 
deeper water it is almost hurled forward and downward, running 
loosely in the hand and arrested at the right moment by a tighten- 
ing of the fingers. Thus a thrust may be delivered effectively at 
depths varying from three to six or even eight feet. As a rule, 
however, the rods themselves do not exceed seven feet in length. 
The chief idea is to secure lightness, as this enables the trident to be 
used quickly, easily, and without disturbance. 

The desired dexterity is not gained in a day, or rather night. 
Mishaps are not unknown to the beginner, or, for that matter, to 
the old hand. Too great an eagerness, a sudden rising swell, may 
cause the absorbed spearman to pitch a header, when the sudden 
immersion proves a rude awakening. Not much harm is done, 
though, for the water is almost tepid, and the clambering into the 
boat easy. But such accidents spoil sport, for the fish are scared 
beyond hope of allurement, and fresh feeding grounds have to be 
sought as quickly as may be. 

Sometimes considerable wrist force has to be exerted. This 
is especially so when the ‘“nine-eyes’’ (lampreys), octopus, and 
torpedo fish (an electric wray) are tackled. The wray provides 
good food, but is rather dreaded because of its power to give an 
electric shock and to inflict a wound with its sting, placed half- 
way down the under-side of its tail, which often produces bad 
festering. That exceptionally ugly fellow already referred to, the 
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octopus, is also much disliked; and, indeed, is usually left severely 

alone on these torchlight expeditions. When wounded it expels 
a black fluid from the sepia bag, the water is darkened with an 
inky cloud which is fatal to fisher and alarming to fish ; moreover, 
the octopus clings to the weapon, so that the ‘‘ devil” fish is 
difficult to remove. Among other fish met with are red and grey 
mullet, mackerel, and various gorgeously-coloured kinds of local 
celebrity, but of whose scientific patronymics I am ignorant. They 
are all fit for the pot, which is a great consideration where sport 
is always looked upon as a means towards a practical end. 

As a rule, spearing is kept up throughout the night. At the 
first faint approach of an eastern glow, preceding actual sunrise by 
some half-hour or more, operations are suspended, and then the 
mercurial fishermen, no longer restrained, fully make up for the past 
hours of silence and restraint, as they noisily row home, chanting 
loudly while bending to their oars. 

Other but perhaps slightly less sporting uses of ‘‘ burning the 
waters ”’ prevail in the Mediterranean. The charcoal braziers and 
resinous torches are employed to attract shoals of sardines and 
whitebait into the deep-sea nets, the boats being rowed quietly in 
the desired direction, whilst other boats without lights, and farther 
out at sea, are pulled shoreward with deafening jar of oars in row- 
locks, stamping, and shouting. This is to drive the fish after the 
alluring and misleading lights. Then, again, in tunny fishing the 
sea-tossed boats show a signal flash as they espy a shoal of fish, 
and quickly the attracting beacons at the shoreward end of the long 
madrague nets are lit, when all suddenly becomes noise and bustle 
as preparations are made for the slaughter. This form of fishing 
was secn at its best in Corsica a few years ago, but of late most of 
the tunny are caught in Spanish waters and off the African coast. 
A description of tunny fishing was, however, published in the 
last December number of this magazine. 


THE PROFESSOR’S TABU 
BY H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


‘‘THERE is one couplet,” said the Professor, as he made himself 
comfortable in the heather, ‘‘ which I can never forgive Shakespeare 
for having written.” 

I had just quoted it. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

“It is true, of course, but it is one of those exasperating truths 
which are constantly used as a cul-de-sac for conversation. Touch 
any fantasy of ignorance, put your foot upon the most obvious 
superstition, and some idiot or other is safe to produce that hoary 
platitude as though it were an argument.” 

The Professor smoked fiercely. Beneath the shadow of my 
rock, I bore his compliment in silence. It was too hot to argue. 
We had just finished luncheon, and the warmth of the mountain 
dew shed a spirit of peace over the world. I looked up at the blue 
of the sky; at the little brown burn purling at my feet; at the great 
sea of purple heather, with an island-like loch in its bosom, backed 
by the distant hazy lines of the hills; and I felt, as I had often felt 
before, that I was in the presence of something wonderful; some- 
thing just beyond the reach of my mind—something which, if it 
could be said intelligibly, would be a revelation of a near but undis- 
covered truth. I had hinted something of this and more to the 
Professor, but he was unsympathetic. He said that if I were 
intelligible it would be all right, but the sort of damned nonsense 
I had been favouring him with was not quite so innocent as I took 
it to be. All the burden of witchcraft, of demonology, of mad 
fanaticism generally, had been laid upon a suffering world by reason 
of these fantasies of ignorance—he rather liked this phrase, for he 
used it more than once—and for his part he preferred to talk of 
matters which at least were within reach of a sane intelligence. 
Thereupon, I quoted Hamlet to him, and looked again at the trans- 
lucent blue of the sky from beneath the brim of my cap until I felt 
quite drowsy. 
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I must have slept for some little time, but by degrees the 
murmur of the burn stole back upon my senses, and I became 
aware that the Professor was still talking. With half-awakened 
eyes, I saw the purple heather, the flat rock, with the leaning guns, 
and the dead grouse, our morning’s sport, their feathered legs 
extended, ranged in ordered rows; and nearer, with his back against 
the stone, the spare weather-stained figure of Rhoderic Mackay, 
our sole gillie. Fora moment I wondered dreamily how Rhoderic 
had been drawn into our circle, for, most taciturn and unpresuming 
of men, he usually withdrew to a respectful distance at lunch- 
time, and there in solitude partook of huge slices of bread and 
cheese disinterred from the depths of the somewhat gory game-bag ; 
but it soon became clear that the Professor, finding me asleep, had 
been driven to seek an audience, fit though few, in the old man. 

Just then the Professor was speaking in the gentle ingratiating 
tones of the counsel who seeks to extract information from an 
unwilling, or, at least, an uncertain witness. He was trying to draw 
old Rhoderic on the subject of the weird and uncanny; of ghosts, 
death warnings, and second sight; of the ‘‘ witches, warlocks, and 
lang-nebbit things”? which haunt, in never-failing tradition, these 
desolate and remote islands of the Outer Hebrides. 

The Professor concealed his sneers artfully. There was nothing 
in his voice to lead the old man to suspect that he was not a single- 
minded inquirer into the mysteries of the occult. The hard-lined 
face grew graver as he listened. For him, at least, it was plain that 
the things of which the Professor spoke were solemn realities. 

“I haf seen them,” he said, bending his head reverently, as 
though he were in a conventicle. ‘‘ Yes, yes; they are fery well 
known hereaboots.” 

The matter in hand was an apparition—a direct premonitor 
of death. 

‘* Give us the facts, Rhoderic,” cooed the Professor. ‘‘ Be cer- 
tain that they are the facts; things that you have seen with your 
own eyes, you know.” 

The old man took his pipe from his mouth and put it down 
gravely on the rock. My Scotch is an uncertain quantity, but 
otherwise I give the tale as he told it. 

“It wass when I wrought for John McCullock. He kept a bit 
store away in Benbecula. He wass a hard man, John McCullock ; 
the neebours had nae gude word for him. Ane nicht I wass 
sleepin’ in the hoose, but I couldna rest. Near the turning o’ the 
tide there was a wee eerie wind in the hoose, and I saw a Dairk 
Man standin’ by ma bed. He bid me get up, but I couldna see his 
face. There wass a strange cairt at the door, and something lying 
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in it covered with a mort-cloth. I couldna see what it wass; it 
wass dairk, and sae happed up in the cloth. All day the Dairk 
Man went at the heid of the horse. It wass scarce dawn when we 
left Creagorry, with the tide full in the ford, barring the track to 
South Uist ahind us. Now we had travelled the length of Benbe- 
cula, a bare land, save for the black dank sides of the peat cuttings, 
or some wee bit reedy corner of a loch, where a duck rose, scared by 
the nearing of the cairt. As night fell the heid of the Dairk Man, 
alone, stood clear against the grey of the sky. Once a lapwing 
flitted overhead, barely seen from dusk to dusk, crying the death- 
cry. Then the Dairk Man turned the cairt on the heather, and we 
lost the track of the road. We never slackened till the morn began 
to show and we came to the edge of a cliff. I could hear the tide 
breaking below. ‘ What’s in the cairt, laddie?’ said the Dairk Man. 
‘Come and see.’ He drew down the mort-cloth, and in the white 
dawn I saw just the deid face of John McCullock.” 

“You were travelling, then, a whole day and practically two 
nights,”’ said the Professor. ‘‘ Well, go on.” 

‘‘Next morn I went doon to the store. There wass John 
McCullock; he was stout and full of health, but I kenned he wass 
forespoken. There wass a cairt in the road that didna belong to 
oor pairts; it had just come across the ford fra Loch Boisdale 
i’ the day. It wass the cairt I had seen with the Dairk Man.” 

“And so,” said the Professor, “‘ John McCullock died and was 
carried away in the cart?” 

The old man caught the sneer in the voice. It merely added 
solemnity to his reply. 

“He wass. They bespoke the cairt fra’ the stranger. In three 
days John McCullock was carried the length of Benbecula to his 
buryin’.” 

The Professor made himself more comfortable in the heather 
and re-lit his pipe. 

“Now, my worthy old Heelan’ humbug, and you, my trans- 
cendental dabbler in the Ineffable, if you happen to be awake, let 
us all reason together. It is plain at the outset that what our 
venerable prevaricator has stated as a fact, is not a fact, and that 
he knows it all the time; he knows perfectly well that he never 
spent a day and two nights with his hypothetical Dairk Man, 
for he admits that on the morning following his restless night 
he went straight to the store. Ifthe thing were a veritable dream, 
which I very much doubt, it is at once explained by the law of 
coincidence. Most people dream, and everyone dreams of matter 
which has, at some time or other, occupied his waking thoughts. 
If once in a thousand times an event subsequently happens which 
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fits some of the incidents of the dream (the dreamer promptly lies 
about the rest), there we have in a nutshell one of the phenomena 
which the Psychical Society idiots vapour about so extensively.’ 

I glanced across at Rhoderic. He seemed puzzled by the long 
words. He took up his pipe and lit it. ‘‘ Ye dinna ken aboot it at 
a’, mon,” he said, abruptly. ‘I didna gae wi’ the cairt in the flesh, 
but in the speerit. When ye lie in your bed and sleep, the speerit 
doesna sleep. Often something comes before its een as it rests: 
bits o’ things which ye ca’ dreams, and forget when ye awaken. 
But, sometimes, something comes to the speerit and bids it arise 
and go forth and witness the wonders that be. Then ye never 
forget. Ah, mon,” seeing the Professor’s actively hostile face, “‘ ye 
will na understand, comin’ fra the Sooth. But it’s a’ weel kenned 
hereaboots.” 

The old man spoke with such solemn conviction that when he 
ceased the silence was quite impressive. It took even the volatile 
Professor a few moments to shake himself free of the spell. 

“Do you know, Rhoderic, that you suffer from a national 
defect ? A wise man ‘fra the Sooth’ once said that nothing short 
of a surgical operation would get a joke into a Scotchman’s skull. 
If you had been gifted with a most rudimentary sense of humour, 
the absurdity of your ‘speerit’ wanderings would strike you at 
once. A very small leaven of it would prevent you and your kin 
and ”—looking pointedly at me—‘‘some others from making in- 
conceivable asses of yourselves. Now,” he added, rising and 
shaking the dust of the heather from his garments, “‘I think we 
had better resume operations.” 

The old man rose from his seat, packed the grouse in his 
capacious bag, and handed us our guns in silence. The stern 
gravity of his face was unchanged. I thought he seemed hurt, and 
as we drew apart from him I ventured to remonstrate with the 
Professor. I said that I, of course, understood his gross hide-bound 
materialism and made due allowance for it, remembering the nar- 
rowing influence of his specialist training, but that Rhoderic might 
be more sensitive. I feared that the old man was really wounded. 
The Professor waved the matter aside lightly. 

“‘T don’t think he understood a word of my delicate diatribe on 
the subject of Scottish humour. I don’t think that the most fitful 
gleam of the meaning of the expression has ever reached his mind. 
And, on the other hand, it will be a warning to him to refrain from 
trying his lying nonsense on the next confiding stranger who ven- 
tures ‘ fra the Sooth’ to these unhallowed isles. Now, look out!” 

For the moment I had forgotten the one rightful interest of 
our common existence. It was a most charming scene. The 
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plateau on which we stood was level as a table: a vast field of 
unbroken heather, waving in perfect flower. Far to the right, the 
valley dipped, and the innumerable lochs, winding in and out, 
were like mirrors embosomed in bloom. To the left, Jow hills, 
smoothly green, rose from the heather, their outer edge, over 
which the white gulls hung lovingly, cut off sheer as with a knife, 
a hundred feet down to the sea. 

At the Professor’s low-voiced warning, my eye sought the dogs, 
which I had last seen ranging merrily ahead. For a moment they 
were lost, but soon I saw them half buried in bloom, each black 
and tan head turned in strained attention to a little rocky hollow 
to the left. I moved to the right, giving way to the Professor, 
so that we might have the birds between us. Pressing forward 
silently, I reached the side of the motionless dogs, and then, with 
a mighty burst of wing, the grouse, ten or a dozen of them, rose. 
Notwithstanding half a lifetime’s experience, I forgot such cunning 
as I have, fired my first barrel hurriedly and my second almost 
despairingly, as my bird topped a distant ridge, neglecting the 
slight instantaneous precaution of feeling I was ‘‘on” before I 
pulled; and I had the additional chagrin of seeing, out of the 
tail of my eye, a brace of birds double up in the air to a neat 
right and left from the Professor. 

A gentler-mannered man would have permitted me to suffer 
in unobserved silence, but my friend was ever intolerant of con- 
spicuous incapacity. He spared me nothing, and as grouse were 
scarce he indulged in unpleasant reminiscences at intervals through- 
out the afternoon. 

As we shot in leisurely fashion, in the direction of the little 
whitewashed ‘‘ hoose”” where we were lodged, picking up a duck 
or two or three snipe by the way, we came at length to some rough 
tussocky heather almost on the boundary of the moor. Here 
Rhoderic joined us. He had been walking behind, wrapped in his 
customary silence, and I had almost forgotten the conversation 
of the forenoon. 

“If ye see a hare hereaboots,”’ he said, ‘“‘ ane wi’ wee bit white 
paitches on it, ye wull na shoot it.” He spoke in the tone of 
almost aggressive authority in which a Highlander not infrequently 
prefers his requests. 

The Professor was lighting a cigarette. ‘‘ Why not?” he asked, 
“Is it a domestic pet?” The question was not altogether 
unreasonable, for Rhoderic’s lowly turf-thatched cot was not five 
hundred yards away in the valley. 

The old man was silent for a moment. “It ’ull bring ye ill- 
fortin’,”’ he said at length, sternly. 
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The Professor looked at him closely for a full five seconds. 
Then he turned to me. 

‘“ Now, by heavens, this is delightful,” he said. ‘‘ Here, in 
this Christian country, in this land of Board Schools and possibly 
of University Extension Schemes, we have the Tabu, the genuine 
Tabu of the South Sea Islands. This hare ‘ wi’ the white paitches’ 
is the beloved of the gods, or of some equally potent authorities. 
Harm it, and unknown disaster will accrue. Here, Bess, Don. 
Good dogs. Hold up.” 

The dogs, tired by their long day’s work, had come to heel. 
The refreshing suggestion of sport in the master’s voice sent them 
scampering hither and thither, actively alert. Nothing came of it, 
however, and we moved down the hill. I was beginning to feel 
rather glad that we were not likely to hurt the old gillie’s suscepti- 
bilities when I suddenly saw that Don was making a dead point at 
a heathery tussock. The Professor instantly threw up his gun and 
advanced. There was a moment of breathless waiting; then a hare 
darted from the covert, crossed the perfectly clear grassy expanse, 
and the Professor fired. The old man stood still as death. He 
made no movement to retrieve the quarry, so the Professor brought 
it up himself, bearing it by the hind legs triumphantly. It wasa 
gaunt, unsightly brute, lean as a greyhound, with dirty, bluish-white 
patches on its sides. ‘‘ There, Rhoderic,’ said the Professor, 
throwing it casually on the heather. ‘‘ There it is. Now what price 
the Tabu ?”’ 

The old man made no attempt to raise it. He uttered no word, 
but moved slowly down the hill in the direction of his house. 


* * * * * 


The next morning rose darkly and heavily, the lowering clouds 
threatening rain. I was rather relieved to see Rhoderic standing in 
his accustomed place, the game-bag on his shoulder, and the guns, 
duly cleaned, resting in an angle of the whitewashed wall. Know- 
ing the touchiness of his clan, I had feared that the Professor’s 
scoffs and gibes might have robbed us of an invaluable attendant ; 
but, except for an added sadness to his habitually gloomy mien, I 
saw no change in the old man. The Professor, however, showed no 
disposition to allow the matter to pass lightly. He was bent on 
improving the occasion. As we climbed the little mountain road he 
fretted the reluctant Rhoderic with many questions: How came he 
to know that the hare ‘‘ wi’ the white paitches” was likely to appear ? 
In what way had the Tabu upon it been effected, as against the 
rights of the legally authorised shooting tenant? How might the 
attendant ‘‘ill-fortin’’”’ be expected to develop? and so forth. 
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Rhoderic bore his sallies without resentment, but without reply. 
He even essayed to smile, but I noticed that the instant the Pro- 
fessor’s eye was removed his face fell and sank back into darkness 
again. 

We had now reached a flat heathery tract where we felt sure of 
finding one or more good broods; indeed, it was supposed to be the 
most prolific part of our somewhat barren territory. Here was a 
little reed-fringed marsh, from which a snipe rose, and I saw, with 
unuttered thanksgiving, the Professor miss it badly with both barrels. 
In reproof of his own lack of reticence I said nothing, and we lined 
out on the heather with Rhoderic between us and with the dogs 
working in front. A single grouse, overlooked by the dogs, rose to 
me and went to the left, an easy shot, and the old gillie retrieved it 
with alacrity. A hundred yards or so ahead was a little stretch of 
bare ground with a bank of bracken beyond, and here both Don and 
Bess came to a strong and unmistakable point. The Professor 
drew back his cuffs—a little trick he had when he meant to kill— 
and went forward. The grouse rose slowly, two at a time—a young 
brood, as it seemed to me, from their laboured flight. He took them 
steadily, but missed both right and left, although they got up barely 
ten yards away. Despite my innate delicacy of feeling, I was 
unable to restrain a slight exclamation of derision. I saw the 
Professor redden, for the exhibition was indeed an unwonted one 
for him; but he said nothing, and we went on our way. Soon 
another grouse rose to him, and a second, and a third. He fired at 
each deliberately, using both barrels; but the birds went on unharmed. 
I glanced back at Rhoderic, expecting to see some gleam of 
malicious enjoyment in his rugged features; but I was disappointed. 
If his face, always hard to read, expressed anything, it expressed 
fear. Ever cold and dark in repose, it had grown sadder; and as 
his eye met mine it seemed full of a gloomy anticipation of coming 
evil. I caught the Professor, too, glancing at him sidelong. 

A little later my friend joined me. “I’m a trifle off colour 
this morning,” he said, lightly; ‘‘I think that final tot of whisky 
last night has affected me somehow. I don’t feel it, of course; 
but it may be operating in some manner upon my nerve centres 
without my knowledge or consent. These things are very subtle.” 

Somehow I neglected to chaff him. The suggestion of fear 
in the old gillie’s eye still oppressed me. ‘‘ It is a common enough 
experience with us lesser mortals,” I said, casually; ‘‘ you’ll shake 
it off by-and-by.” It was now raining in a depressing drizzle. 
Spectral wreaths of mist shrouded the distant hills; the leaden, 
formless clouds hung closely around us, as, damp and dispirited, 
we took our way into the valley. 
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At the head of the stony, precipitous track I spoke to the 
Professor. He had already missed two more easy shots. I said 
that the light was bad, that the rain had plainly set in for the 
day, and suggested that we should return. He shook me off 
roughly: It was his last day’s shooting, he said, and he was deter- 
mined to kill something. He was leaving that night—driving five 
miles to the little port to catch the boat for the South. Thena 
hare got up at his feet and he missed it atrociously. 

I need not dilate further on the events of that unlucky day. 
So far as the Professor’s contribution was concerned, the bag was 
empty. On the way home he was gloomy and preoccupied, but 
neither of us as yet had made reference to the Tabu. Suddenly 
he stopped and stretched out his hand. 

Feel that,” he said. I did so in silence. ‘‘ There!” he 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ [ have never been steadier in my life, and yet, as you 
have seen, I can hit nothing.” 

I assented that it was strange, but without interest; in my 
heart I hoped that no deeper trouble lay ahead. 

The rain now fell in a steady torrent. As with downbent 
heads and upturned collars we tramped through the sodden heather, 
the Professor grew more communicative. ‘‘ This has been rather 
an instructive day,” he said. ‘‘ Of course, it is a commonplace to 
say that there are unexplored domains outside the recognised fields 
of science; if it were not so our career as investigators would 
be at an end. For example, hypnotism, telepathy, and so forth, 
although not absolutely within the inner gates of science, rest on a 
sufficiently strong basis to demand the attention of all save the 
small class of scientific bigots whose minds are bounded by the 
obvious.” 

I listened in silence. I had myself, in times gone by, used 
similar arguments with little effect. 

‘‘ Now, it has seemed to me to-day that I have been the 
victim—or shall I say the objective ?—of a singular but at the 
same time a most interesting and subtle force. This force has 
been exhibited in a trivial, but none the less in a not incon- 
clusive, way. I, fit and strong, in full possession, as I believed, 
of all my normal faculties, have endeavoured to exercise them 
in a well-worn and accustomed channel, namely, in shooting; 
but in each case with conspicuous and apparently inexplicable 
failure. This is well worthy of examination, and I have devoted 
this day to careful observations of the peculiarities of my own 
state. At the moment, and without more mature thought, I can 
only account for them by some hypothesis of the following 
kind—that Rhoderic, himself sincerely imbued with the absurd 
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delusion of the Tabu and its attendant ill-fortune, has succeeded, 
perhaps involuntarily, in impressing upon my subliminal—or, as 
Professor Hodgson prefers it, transmarginal—self, the suggestion 
that it was impossible for me to hit anything, and that I uncon- 
sciously acted upon it, with the results which you have seen. In 
any case, the matter is well worthy of further consideration. I 
shall certainly name it to Lodge and one or two others interested 
in such matters. They will at least see I am not altogether the 
hide-bound pedant they have been pleased to consider me.” 

The Professor’s oration had brought us nearly to the door of 
our “hoose.” I began to hope that the Tabu’s evil influence had 
really expended itself in the manner suggested, but I could not fail 
to remember that my friend had still a five-mile drive before him, 
on a narrow treacherous road, through the black and lampless 
night. 

We dined together, for the last time, in the little room where 
we had spent five happy if somewhat argumentative weeks; and 
the Professor, at length enveloped in a huge macintosh, bade me a 
cheery farewel! as he climbed into the “ machine,’’ engineered by 
the raw-boned son of the crofter from whom he had hired it. 
Then he passed into the darkness, and I saw him no more. — 

I, having no occupation, had arranged to stay behind and work 
out alone the remaining term of our tenancy. I felt dull and a 
little lonely, the result, no doubt, of the dull and depressing 
weather. As old Rhoderic still hung around, I invited him in for 
a tot of whisky. That night we sat late, talking of many things: 
of dim traditions and strange happenings which old wives tell of in 
whispers as they draw round the burning peats in the night-time 
when their dead are lying in the room above. Often Rhoderic’s 
voice fell almost to a whisper, as though the things spoken of must 
not be said aloud. 

As he rose from his final dram I ventured to touch upon the 
Professor and the Tabu. I was relieved to see that his face 
lightened. If I had not had it on old and generally accepted 
authority, as well as upon that of the Professor himself, that the 
Scotch have no sense of humour, I could have sworn that I sawa 
wink tremble over his solemn old eye. 

‘Oh, him!” he said, jerking his thumb in the direction of the 
departed Professor. ‘‘ Mon, I just tuk the shot fra’ his cairtridges 
afore we set oot!” 
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PUNCHESTOWN: 1892 to 1903 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


WuaT memories of good sport, good horses, good sportsmen—and 


sportswomen—does that name recall! I think there is no place 
like Punchestown for genuine steeplechasing, and I will try to give 
my reasons for thinking so. 

To begin with, the course is a grand one. The fences are natural, 
of great variety, and the going is nearly always excellent, as the turt 
is good old pasture which does not easily get either too hard or too 
soft. The spectators, both in the stands and on the course, have a 
perfect view of the racing; and the surrounding country, with the 
Wicklow mountains for a background, forms acharming landscape. 
Secondly, the programme is always admirably drawn up, appealing to 
many different classes of owners and horses; so much so that during 
the last few years the runners have averaged morethan twelve per race, 
and there are six races on each day. There are events for race- 
horses, for bond-fide hunters, for horses belonging to soldiers, and 
for others the property of farmers and tradesmen. The owner of a 
racehorse can choose between the Conyngham Cup of £300, weight 
forage, 4 miles; the Prince of Wales’ Plate, £400, handicap, 3 miles ; 
the Kildare Hunt Plate, £300, handicap, 3 miles; the Maiden Plate, 
£500, W.F.A., 4 miles; the Drogheda Plate, £200, for 4 and 5 year 
olds, 2 miles. The hunter can go for the National Hunt Cup of 
£300, 4+ miles; or the Kildare Hunt Cup, if his owner is a member 
of that hunt. The soldiers have the Maiden Military, £150, for 
hunters, 3} miles; and the Grand Military, £200, 3 miles. There 
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are two Farmers’ Races, each of £100; and last, but certainly not 
least, the Downshire Plate, £150, 3 miles over a special course, 
which includes a high stone wall, and with conditions drawn to suit 
all classes of horses. Nor must the fact be omitted that there is 
always a brave show of beauty, plenty of lunch, and winners are 
generally fairly easy to find. What more can one want ? 

I have often been asked two questions about the course. (1) How 
does it compare with Liverpool? (2) What is the biggest fence ? 

I think the answer to the first question is that a far greater 
physical effort is required from the horse to jump the big upstanding 
Liverpool fences; but that his handiness and intelligence are much 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE LORD LIEUTENANT 
(Photograph by Chancelloy and Son, Dublin) 


more highly tried at Punchestown, where hardly any two fences 
are alike, and where he is constantly turning and bending both 
to the right and to the left, some of the turns being very sharp; 
moreover, it is often equally as fatal to jump too big at a bank 
as not to jump big enough. I would instance Sweet Lavender 
and Covert Hack’ as two horses who have always run stones better 


1The author was asked to give details of some of his own Punchestown successes, 
in order that readers unfamiliar with his name might understand that he wrote with 
special authority. Major Hughes-Onslow has, too modestly, refrained from mention- 
ing his achievements, and we may therefore observe that on Covert Hack he won 
the Conyngham Cup in 1899, 1901, and 1903, among many other races.—Eb. 
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over Punchestown than over ordinary flying fences; because, by 
taking off at exactly the right place, they have got over the 
banks with scarcely an effort, whereas a horse who does not know 
to a nicety where to put his feet on a bank takes a great deal out of 
himself, although he may not actually fall. 

As to the second question, no doubt, as far as measurements go, 
the doubles are the biggest fences; but I think the wall takes the 
most doing, not so much on account of its height or thickness—the 
top two feet are beautifully built of small round stones and are 
nicely sloped—but because of its position on the course. One has 
to jump it between three-quarters and half a mile from home, when 


RACE FOR THE CONYNGHAM CUP 
(Photograph by Mr. O. H. Armstrong, Dublin) 


horses are fairly racing, and some are beginning to have had enough 
of it; and one has to bear sharply to the right immediately after 
jumping it. This, I think, accounts for most of the falls. I have 
on several occasions seen a horse give it a bit of a slap, apparently 
land all right, and then turn head over heels two or three strides 
further on. I think this is due to the animal trying to turn when 
somewhat off his balance from hitting the wall. 

And now a few notes on the sport of the last twelve years, in 
which I have frequently had the pleasure of participating. The 
Conyngham Cup, being weight for age and over a four-mile course, 
does not bring out very large fields, but it is generally a most 
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interesting race. It fell to a very strong combination in 1892 in 
Lady Helen, who afterwards won the big Lancashire Steeplechase 
and many other stakes, with Harry Beasley on her back. 

Captain Dewhurst and his good grey mare Breemount Oak have 
been very unlucky in this event. In 1896 Oldtown beat them half 
a length, and in 1897 they were a neck behind Sweet Lavender, 
after a terrific race in both cases. Oldtown, a very handsome brown 
stallion, finished with his head right up in the air and his mouth 
wide open, as one often sees in old racing pictures of a hundred 
years ago. 

I have always thought that Captain Bidgood fairly stole the 
race in 1898. He was riding a moderate horse called Acrobat, he 
jumped off at the start as hard as he could go, and before the others 
realised what he was about had a lead of something like two hundred 
and fifty yards; he then took a good pull, and riding a very steady 
race was never caught, winning by fifteen lengths. 

The story of the last five years consists mainly of Covert Hack’s 
performances. He won in 1899, 1900, Igor, and 1903, and a legiti- 
mate excus? may be made for his failure in 1902, as he was by no 
means himself, owing to trouble in his feet. This year (1903), having 
got all right again, he was able to do himself full justice. Lord 
Dudley’s Flying Swallow, to whom Covert Hack had to give twelve 
pounds, was ridden by that excellent jockey Atty Persse, and was a hot 
favourite; but the old horse had a great following, especially among 
the outside crowd. From the wall it was a match between the two, 
and both were loudly shouted home by their respective backers. 
At the last fence but one a yell announced that the favourite was 
beaten ; and there was dead silence as the old warrior, with his ears 
pricked, came at the last jump. He stood back a long way from it, 
cleared it by a good foot, and as he landed a roar broke from the 
crowd that might have been heard ten miles off. Hecantered home 
an easy six-lengths winner, and I verily believe could have gone 
another round of the course. 

The Handicaps always produce big fields and good sport. 
Curiously enough, all the best performances in my time have been 
achieved by mares; namely, Greek Girl, Countess, Sweet Charlotte, 
and Sweet Lavender. Greek Girl won the Prince of Wales’ Plate 
with 12 st. in 1892, and 12 st. 7 lb. in 1893. She was a rare good 
mare, and won any amount of good races in both England and 
Ireland; but she looked far more like a compact short-legged 
14 st. hunter than a chaser, and I am sure would have been a 
glorious ride over Leicestershire. Countess won the Kildare Hunt 
Plate, carrying 12 st. 7 lb., in 1892; and the Prince of Wales’ 
Plate, with 12 st., in 1894. She was ridden by her owner, 
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Major Trocke, who was well over fifty years of age at the time. 
He rode a capital race, and had a great reception, as he well de- 
served. Sweet Charlotte, winner of so many races in England, won 
the Prince of Wales’ Plate in 1898 and 1900, carrying over 12 st. on 
sach occasion. 

The Maiden Plate has brought out at least three Grand 
National winners: Wild Man of Borneo, Ambush, and Drumcree. 
The former was second to St. Marnock in a very close race; he was 
only beaten a neck, with Paul another neck behind—not bad after 
four miles. I, happened to be standing near the last fence but one 
when the three horses came at it almost level, and I shall never 
forget the beautiful way in which the two Beasleys rode over it. 


OVER THE DOUBLE 
(Photograph by Chancellor and Son, Dublin) 


Unhappily it was almost the last race that one of them would ever 
ride, as poor W. Beasley, who was on the Wild Man, was fatally 
injured at the double next day. 

Ambush was specially bought for His Majesty the King, then 
Prince of Wales, in the hope of winning a race at Punchestown, 
and he was equal to the occasion after a capital finish in which his 
jockey, Anthony, greatly distinguished himself. Drumcree was 
third to his almost namesake Drumree in a field of thirteen in Igoo. 

Some good horses have been seen out in the military races. 
The mighty Cloister for instance, who gained his first victory in the 
Irish Grand Military; but David Campbell and The Soarer, who 
afterwards together won the Grand National, were only able to get 
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second to Captain Aikman on Hesperian in 1893, and that good 
but unlucky horse Hidden Mystery was beaten by Ravenwood 
in 1899. 

There was a good field for this race in 1896, including Ford of 
Fyne (Captain Campbell), afterwards placed in two Grand Nationals; 
Parapluie, winner of the next year’s Grand Military at Sandown; 
Ravenwood (Captain Crawley), Hotham (Sir C. Slade), and several 
others; but they were all beaten by Major (now Colonel) Fisher’s 
English flat race mare Downey. It was a slow-run race, and she 
simply smothered them for speed in the last quarter of a mile. 

Among the runners in 1897 was Admiration, dam of the all- 
conquering (and, I hope, never to be beaten) Pretty Polly; she was 
confidently expected to win, but unfortunately lamed herself during 
the race and only finished third. 

Some rare good foxhunters turn out for the National and the 
Kildare Hunt Cups, which are two very sporting events. The 
latter, of course, has great local interest. Captain Dewhurst, who is 
now training a long string of jumpers at Newmarket, was very hard 
to beat in this race, having been up on the winner three or four 
times in the last ten years; he has ridden many a good hunt and 
many a good ’chase, and for the last few years has trained a strong 
team of jumpers at Clonsilla, a few miles out of Dublin. I was not 
surprised to read in a sporting paper the other day that his methods 
of schooling his horses were a bit of an eye-opener to some of the 
Newmarket talent, for he well knows that you cannot make a high- 
class steeplechaser by getting hold of a bad flat-race horse and 
jumping him once a week over a few well-sloped hurdles and easy 
fences. His horses won acouple of ’chases at the Liverpool Meeting 
last autumn, and I fancy many a winner and very few fallers will 
come from his stable during the next few months. 

Nine good-looking hunters faced the starter this year. A very 
fine horse called Dramatist, belonging to Captain Steeds, was 
favourite, and another much fancied was Skerries, a white-legged 
Gallinule, ridden by his owner, the veteran Harry Beasley, who had 
not been up in a steeplechase for some years, but who soon showed 
that he had forgotten none of his old-time skill and judgment. It 
was an exciting race, and at the wall seemed to be a certainty for 
one of the two favourites, who ran locked together almost to the last 
fence, where Dramatist drew slightly ahead. Coming a cropper 
here it looked long odds on Skerries; but it was not all over, for 
Lady Milbanke’s Good Example, who had appeared hopelessly out 
of it half-a-mile from home, came with arare rush, and, getting level 
fifty yards from the judge’s box, won bya length. I have never 
seen so much ground made up so near home. It was a very popular 
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win, for the owner, in addition to being a charming lady, is one of 
the finest riders in the Kildare Hunt. The backers of the two 
favourites may, nevertheless, have felt not a little disappointed, for 
each of the pair in turn seemed to have the race as good as won. 
Harry Beasley’s many friends hope that the pleasure of seeing him 
win is only postponed till April 1go4. 

As a rule there can be but one winner, though Colonel H. de 
Robeck, Master of the Kildare Hounds, and Mr. Gisborne Gordon 
proved the exception by running a dead heat in 18g9. 

I once had a very lucky let-off in this race. I was riding a 
good honest hunter for a friend, but as I did not think I had much 
of a chance of winning I paid little attention to the details of 


ESCORTING THE LORD LIEUTENANT 
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saddling, and left it all to the owner. The girth tabs were rotten, 
and I expect the horse was rather too tightly girthed up; anyhow, in 
jumping off the first double, less than a mile from the start, both 
the tabs broke. I did not know that anything had happened, and 
was sailing gaily along for the next fence, when luckily for me one 
of the other riders saw what had occurred, and shouted at me to 
pull up. At first I did not realise what he was driving at, and but 
for his great kindness in galloping right alongside of me and bawling 
in my ear that both my girths were broken, I should probably have 
taken a first-class fall at the next obstacle. As it was I had some 
difficulty in getting my horse stopped, for directly I began to pull at 
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him the saddle showed a decided inclination to slip over his withers 
and go up his neck. I managed, however, to turn him away from 
the others and stop him in the corner of the field, and was very glad 
to ride him home bare-back with a boy carrying the saddle. 

I wonder how many races are lost in the course of the year 
through something going wrong with the tackle? When the jockey 
has difficulty in doing the weight, and a very light saddle with 
webbing instead of leather for the stirrups has to be used, there 
must be some risk of an accident; but I have seen many a breakage 
when there was no such excuse, and when the best and strongest of 
everything might have been used. Races are hard enough to win, 
and it is very disgusting to be beaten by a rotten strap. 

It generally takes a good animal to win either the Farmers’ or 
the Tradesmen’s Plate, but among the large fields which are found 
at the post for these contests there is a good deal of the comic 
element, both as regards horses and jockeys, and I have seen 
tremendous finishes for the tenth or even lower places between 
two gallant sportsmen, who have evidently got a sovereign or a 
pint of porter depending on the result of their efforts. It is generally 
safe to bet that the first horse will be over the wall before the last 
gets to the double; and these obstacles are a good half a mile apart. 
Some of the jockeys, too, are quaintly dressed. I saw a young 
fellow last year who, in the distance, appeared to have a very neat 
pair of boots with somewhat light-coloured tops; when I got nearer 
I perceived that he had on a pair of black walking boots and black 
socks, and that what I had taken for the tops was three inches of 
bare leg. I hope his mount was not a hard puller. 

The Downshire Plate is always the last event at the meeting, 
and in 1896 it produced the most extraordinary race I ever saw in 
my life. As I said before, it is run on a special course. You start 
on the top of a low hill, about a quarter of a mile to the left of the 
stand, jump over one small fence, and then come to the high wall 
right in front of the stand. As the race is three miles the usual 
procedure is to go very steady till you are over this wall and then 
crack along. 

Captain Bidgood, an excellent steeplechase jockey, who, even 
in those days, long before the coming of Tod Sloan, rode right up 
his horse’s neck with a short hold of its head, told me he was 
going to try quite a different plan. He was quartered in Sligo, and 
said that he had trained his horse Savant to jump any wall at any 
pace, and that he should get such a lead that he would never be 
caught. Highly interested I took a good position on top of the stand. 
There were 13 starters, Skittles, ridden by Captain Campbell, a hot 
favourite. The flag fell, and surely enough Bidgood jumped Savant 
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off as if he were going five furlongs, and came racing at the wall 
about 150 yards in front of the rest, who were coming steadily along 
awaiting events. Savant was a hard puller and went with his head 
low. He took no notice of the wall, but charged slap through it, 
scattering the stones in all directions and making a hole as if it had 
been blown up with dynamite—you could have driven a coach and 
four through the breach. Of course he was knocked on to his nose 
and knees, but by a gallant effort both he and his rider recovered 
themselves, and were going strong again before the others got up 
to them. They made the whole of the running, were never caught, 
and in spite of an awful swerve after the last fence, which took 
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them right up to the stand rails, they won a desperate race, beating 
the favourite by a length. 

In conclusion let me recommend a visit to Punchestown to 
all who have never been there, and especially to those who are 
so loudly and constantly lamenting what they consider the deca- 
dence of steeplechasing sport. From their writings I gather 
that these gentlemen seldom venture beyond the shelter of the 
comfortable stands at the gate-money meetings near London, and 
I think that an ordinary day’s steeplechasing and hurdle-racing, with 
the usual liberal supply of selling plates at these fixtures, bears about 
the same resemblance to Punchestown as gudgeon fishing in the 
Thames does to salmon fishing in the Shannon. 
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THE HUMOURS OF A POULTRY FUND 


BY J. H. WRIGLEY 


To be secretary of a hunt poultry fund is by no means a sinecure. 
To have your breakfast table littered with indignant claims from the 
uttermost limits of the hunt, to have decapitated ducks and dis- 
embowelled hens in various stages of decomposition brought by 
their indignant owners for your unwilling inspection at an hour when 
your olfactory nerves will bear but little strain, and to discriminate 
to the best of your ability between the wheat and the chaff, the 
genuine claimants and the self-evident impostors, are but a few of the 
experiences that fall to the daily lot of the unfortunate individual at 
the head of a poultry fund. Claimants who arrive in person in- 
variably do so at an hour when they instinctively feel that the object 
of their quest will be at his lunch or dinner as the case may be, a 
fact that does not tend to place him in a more amiable frame ot 
mind. Of late these visitors have become so persistent that a 
hard-and-fast rule has been laid down in some districts that no 
claims will be entertained except through the post. 

There is little doubt that in most countries the poultry fund is 
a source of much scheming on the part of those who keep poultry, 
our friend the fox being invariably credited with the death of in- 
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numerable chickens that have probably fallen victims to cats, dogs, 
rats, but more especially stoats and weasels. Many claims, on the 
other hand, are perfectly genuine, and unless paid promptly are 
often particularly hard on some poor old country woman who has 
to depend on her poultry for her livelihood. Foxes are very fond of 
these small crofts, dotted as they are with wild untrimmed hedge- 
rows, from which it is a simple matter to pick out a well-favoured 
pullet as she strolls unconcernedly past. Often the hen-house is in 
a very dilapidated condition, and by dint of scratching away a few 
inches of earth below the door Mr. Fox walks in and demolishes the 
entire stock. 

The marvellous discrimination ot the foxes is a matter that 
should surely engage the attention of naturalists. It is invariably 
the well-groomed cockerel, that has succeeded in obtaining a first 
prize at the local agricultural show, that falls a victim to their 
fastidious tastes. The number of prize winners that they consume 
during the course of the year would be a positive revelation to those 
who are unacquainted with the details of a poultry fund. The 
diligent inquirer who may be persuaded to investigate this phe- 
nomenon will have ample opportunity of studying at the same time 
such items as calves, lambs, rabbits, ferrets, geese, ducks, turkeys, 
and other creatures indigenous to our countryside, that have been 
sacrificed on the altar of fox-preserving. The farmer who appealed 
to his M. F. H. for compensation for a calf that the foxes were 
supposed to have devoured, and who was complacently warned to 
keep his shippon door on the latch or he would certainly lose his 
cow, is the subject of a probably familiar legend. 

My experiences deal with a border country, a district where 
the English language merges imperceptibly into the ancient Celtic, 
where it is often difficult to distinguish between the pampered 
denizen of some historical gorse and the wild ruddy-coated greyhound 
of the hills that is capable of a ten-mile point without any effort 
whatsoever. Many poultry claimants in the country of which I 
write arrive soon after daybreak, on the backs of shaggy hill ponies 
that know neither stall nor stable, and speak a language which it is 
difficult to understand, emphasized by many “ Yes indeeds” or homely 
‘‘whatevers,” the distinguishing characteristic of the hill folk. 
Against these we have the studied accuracy of the wording of claims 
from the Vale country, written by men who probably fought with 
the first contingent of Imperial Yeomanry, well educated and better 
horsed, who care not for the actual depredations of the foxes from 
the adjoining gorse, but rather for the peace and quiet that the 
despatch of such claims brings them among the irate women-folk of 
their households. 
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Two typical examples of these types will convey to the reader 
an idea of the quaint phraseology of many such claims: 


“To the Manager of the Fox and Hounds Club. 


‘Gentleman i very sorry to inform you the fox is a great 
nuisence hear now he made me a great loss taken from my place a 
costly cockerel which i had and two hens with young ones most 
oblidge for your cheque to recover a bit 


“Your humble 


“DEAR Sir,—I regret to have to inform you that my hen-pen 
was invaded yesterday morning by a fox or foxes. I was awakened 
about 3.30 a.m. by a most unusual noise amongst the poultry, and 
considered that they were being attacked by poultry thieves (bipeds), 
so I at once rushed to the window and opened fire on them with 
my revolver. Thereupon everything became quiet. I then sent for 
the police-constable to be on the look-out, and he was here before 
daylight, but, of course, could see nothing. When daylight came 
we found ten (10) of my priceless Wyandotte pullets strewn lifeless 
about the field (also a rabbit). 

“Yours faithfully, 


It would require the income of a Rothschild to settle every 
poultry claim in its entirety, so that a fixed scale exists in 
many hunts which is as immovable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. It is only in very extraordinary circumstances 
that this scale is exceeded, or the precedent would soon be noised 
abroad from one end of the country to the other, and the 
poultry fund secretary would be compelled to barricade his own 
front-door. That this hard-and-fast rule does not always meet with 
the approval of those who have suffered from the visits of the 
foxes will be seen from my next two letters: 


**Sir,—I cannot possibly except 12s. 6d. in compensation 
for the fowls destroyed by your fox. I paid 7s. 6d. for the 
sitting of Black Minorcas hatched out last March, they were 
all laying, they were splendid birds and the admiration of all who 
saw them. I ama stranger to you, so if you doubt the voracity 
of my statemints I will forward you the remains of the diseased 
fowls. 

“Yours truthfully, 


FA. B.C.” 
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My next friend possesses a somewhat fiery temper : 


“*Sir,—Your check to hand to-day, but I was surprised to 
see the bill meddled with, the prices of the fowls is reasonable, 
what is written is written, nor shall no one value my stock 
until I send for him. Please return balance of bill by return. 


“Yours truly, 


A much be-fingered note was handed to me one day at 
the end of last season while we were yet at the covert-side. Here 
it is: 

“To the honorary paymaster of the Foxhounds Club. 


to one Turkey hen devoured by fox 5 
to one ditto cock ditto, ditto 5 
to five ditto chickens ditto, ditto 5 


’ 


10) 
0’ 


A claim from the hill country includes ‘‘ one hen, two hens, one 
hen and shilling’s worth of eggs, three chickens, one hen and one 
hen cock.’’ The latter should be worth stuffing. The hill claims 
are generally the most quaintly worded of any that reach me, 
though many entertaining examples can be quoted from the big 
farms that stud the wide pastures of the Vale. One of the 
former arrived addressed to the ‘‘ Captain of the Hunting Society,” 
with the following enclosure : 


“S1r,—I enclose bill as claim against you for the loss I 
have susstained through the fox stilling six of the best fowls 
I ever had. On Tuesday morning I wass in the field and I saw 
the fox with one of my hens he ad eaten the head and the 
insides of the fowl and I dont see why I shold bare the blessed 
losss indeed I dont. I had missed six previous to the last one. 


Here is another: 


Sir,—I am sorry to have to write to you at all, but on 
the present ocation Reynald has been making a Havock amongst 
my ducks and fowls which I have reported the same to your 
head game keeper. It is the first time for 9 years as I make a 
complaint allthough I lose a lot of game poultry in the between. 


“ Yrs. truly, 
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The next case has its pathetic side, for after a long ride 
over miles of breezy moorland I arrived at a small hill-farm 
where the tenant was found to be in indifferent health : 


‘DEAR Sitr,—I am sending the bill to say that we are 
asking what is the matter that we dont get any answer off 
you about the fowls. I do hope that you was understand what 
we say. I must sayicant stand the losing of it. I have a great 
pill from Docter X, I have got it since June, and I thought 
of having the fowls to pay but you see the great loss which 
the fox do so please to let me know what was the matter about 
it caus you dont send no answer. “Ves, 


If it is any satisfaction to readers of this article to know, 
the claim was paid in full; and, as though to recompense us 
for the outlay, we rousted out a wild hill-fox towards the end 
of the season from a small gorse on the slopes behind the 
farm, and ran him fast for seven miles as the crow flies. Would 
that such a satisfactory climax always resulted ! 

My next claim will probably cause a momentary gasp of 
astonishment, but the error in the spelling is obvious and need not 
give occasion for any uneasiness in the culinary departments of 
our fox-hunting households : 


“«Srr,—i send a letter about 5 weeks ago i not remember 
exactly the dates for loss of a hen sitting in a hedge near the 
building, the fox came and take her and about a fortnight ago i 
have a sucking lamb in the same place a very good one and came 
on very well and we give him milk for a month three times a day 
but the fox come and take it. Last night he came and take my 
cook, a very good one young and fat and you see that is a great loss. 
will you be so kindly sir as to send me the damage i am yours truly. 


The following is a truly remarkable instance of the very 
diversified tastes of our foxes : 


“« Sir,—I beg to notify to you of the dipreditions of a fox who 
has accounted for the following : 
No 4. ... ... 2 Plymouth Rocks. 
No I5. . 1 Cochin China. 
Dec 3. ia ... I barn door hen. 
Dec 12. 1 Langshan. 
Jan 21. 1 Aylesbury drake. 


“ Yrs truly, C. BLANK.” 
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Here is a letter from the fringe of one of the best fox coverts 
in the Vale country : 


““S1r,—I am sending you a claim for fowls taken by the foxes, 
they have been very troublesome lately. They come in the middle 
of the day and fetch the fowls out of the stackyard they have took 
three this week. I had to leave my dinner to-day and go for him. 
There is a litter of cwbs in the old sand hole please to see to them 
as I cannot afford to keep them with chickens for dinner every day 
as they has such awfull appetites. 

‘Yours truly, 


DAsH.” 


About Christmas time foxes are particularly voracious ; 


“*S1r,—I am sending in a claim for the loss of my turkey bird 
which has been taken by your fox. I have also found several barn 
door yard fowls which have been killed also but I was not claiming 
for them because they was roasting outside and of course was a 
temptation to foxes and other peoples. 

Yours faithfull, 


“lL, 


“*Sir,—I hearwith enclose for you with sorrowfull heart a Bill 
for the damages the fox has done to my pet hens and chigens. I 
should have much sooner the pleasure of feeding them than this 
sort of work. 
‘Yours truly, 


“ DEAR SirR,—On Wednesday the 21st instantimo we left home 
to go to the Mudford flower show and upon our return we found a fox 
had killed six cubbles of our fowls between four o’clock and seven 
o’clock. We found two cubbles of the fowls in the field and one 
cubble buried in our manure heap by the front door with thier heads 
off and thier insides out and thier feathers scattered all over the 
shopp. It is a very serious loss to uss as most of them was good 
lying hens and cockerels. Please to allow me something for them. 


‘Yours obedient, 


‘‘DEaR Sir,—I am being informed that when the Fox kills 
the Poultry the Gentry pays the Darnuages. The loss is a great 
one to me bein’ a Widow and tries to support Myself. I enclose 
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the Bell, dear Sir, Believe me, I Remain, your humble servant, 


Obediently yours, humble, 
SUSANNAH Q. P.” 


“ Dear Sir,—The following damages has been done to me by 
some of the foxes belonging to your Hunting Club, and I must 
request payment of the same as soon as possible. I wold have 
fired this claim before but I could not find the exact party what 
was responsible. 

“Yours truly, 


“2.3.” 


C—— R—— Farm, 
“Nov. 28. 

W. 

“ Sir,—You will I am sure sympathise with me in my trouble, 
I had only one gostling at C——-~ R—— and since its early baby- 
hood I flattered myself that I would have a real old fashioned 
Christmas dinner but alas all my castles have fallen and Mr. Fox 
paid a visit to C—— R—— and did not depart empty as the 
carkass of my goose will testify he had feasted on it until he had 
an elegant sufficiency and what he did not take away with him 
when he done is not worth having so I write to you to solicit 
sympathy and advice. 

** What am I to do for a Xmas dinner ? 

“Your humble servant, 


Note by Sir W.—‘‘ Send the man 1ros.”’ 


I must conclude this brief article with the generous offer of a 
farmer whose holding consists of a few acres of moorland sheep- 
walk, contained in the accompanying document. I did not con- 
sider it necessary to go and inspect. 


“S1r,—In my claim for fox damages I begs to state to you 
Sir as if you as any dought I have kep the ducks here but cannot 
keep them no longer owin to the severe stink, will be obliged to 
bury them end of this week. 
“ Yours truly, 


These are samples from the poultry fund secretary’s letter-box. 
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THE BEATERS 


QUAIL SHOOTING IN LOWER EGYPT 
BY FRANK DOUGLAS 


To anyone fond of sport there must always be a fascination in the 
pursuit of some bird or beast hitherto unknown, save perhaps 
through books or the unsympathetic slabs of a game-dealer’s 
windows. Nearly all my shooting has been in Scotland; conse- 
quently, when in Egypt last spring, although I could not spare 
time to go so far afield as the Fayoum, I had a day after quail 
near Cairo, which in many ways well repaid me. My brother 
Percy was with me, and we had to hire guns, as we had none with 
us; but Farag, the shikari, got us two hammerless 12-bores, which 
for hirelings at eight shillings a day did not fit badly. This man was 
a keen sportsman and a splendid marker ; but, to put the matter 
mildly, his accounts would have made his fortune asaconjurer. The 
various ‘‘items”’ which crept in were wonderful! And it was fortunate 
we took our dragoman with us, as otherwise these items would have 
been even more alarming. We left Cairo by the 6.45 train for 
Mazgounah, a station situated about twenty miles up the line, from 
which we were to ride to our shooting ground. On the way we 
caught a glimpse of the famous Pyramids of Sakkareh rising above 
some date palms, and soon afterwards reached our destination. On 
our arrival a yelling crowd of Arabs took possession of us, and led 
forward two very small flea-bitten donkeys. Soon after mounting, 
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Percy’s girth—which consisted chiefly of an old bootlace—broke, 
and landed him on his back in the midst of a squaliing mob 
of Arab children. However, we passed through a cattle market 
without further mishap, and were told we could begin shooting 
when we liked. Farag and his brother, having tucked up their long 
garments, formed the beaters into a line, with Percy at one end 
and myself at the other, and we started. 

The best place to find quail, we were told, was either in corn 
or clover, so we first tried a cornfield. Farag gave the word, and 
the beaters started a prolonged noise through their half-closed lips, 
which is best indicated by the sound “ pr-r-r-r-r-r-r.””. For ten minutes 
or so we walked without seeing anything but numerous small birds. 


SPHINX AND GREAT PYRAMID 


Then a quail got up amidst yells of “* Mark!” from the beaters, and 
went away to the left; but my brother did not see it until too 
far out to shoot, so we lost it. Soon afterwards another got up 
just in front of me, giving an easy chance, of which I managed to 
take advantage. The Egyptian quail is about the size of a small 
partridge, with markings very similar to those of an ordinary snipe, 
and usually flies quite straight when flushed. They do not give 
really difficult shots, except in a strong wind, but I found them hard 
to spot when they rose behind me or at the side and went straight 
away ; especially so to an unpractised eye, owing to the numerous 
small birds which were often on the wing at the same time. Before 
we reached the end of the cornfield we had had several more shots, 
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though they were all single ones; indeed, the whole day we only 
got two chances of a right and left. 

On leaving the corn we crossed a kind of dried-up canal, with 
high banks on each side, and found ourselves literally in clover, very 
long and thick, and capital cover for birds. We had better sport 
here than in the corn; but, on the other hand, the walking was 
very bad, in spite of Farag’s previous assertions to the contrary. 
The ground was covered in all directions with deep cracks caused 
by the sun, which, hidden by the thick crop as they were, entrapped 


THE LINE 


the unwary at every step. I put my leg into one which must have 
been nearly two feet deep, and came down with a crash, but luckily 
escaped with nothing worse than a shaking. Whilst extricating 
myself from a particularly nasty crack a quail got up twenty yards 
off and flew down the line. I missed him in style, but my brother 
wiped my eye in a most workmanlike manner, and soon after- 
wards got three more. I forgot to mention that after the second 
shot I fired my beast of a gun refused to go off, in spite of all my 
efforts, except in a very uncertain and spasmodic manner. It was 
all right when it did go off, but as this was only about once in every 
half-dozen shots, neither my temper nor the bag was improved. 
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Of course I ought to have tried it beforehand, but the whole 
thing was done in a hurry, and the chances are that even if I had 
done so it would have behaved quite properly at the gunmaker’s, 
just as one’s tooth always stops aching on the dentist’s doorstep. 
The annoying part was that whenever Farag asked to be allowed to 
examine it it went off all right, which made him smile in a superior 
sort of way when, later on, I made another frenzied effort to slay a 
disappearing quail. It had its humorous side, but at the time I 
was not in a condition to appreciate it! The sun was very trying 
about noon, and my throat was like a limekiln ; consequently, when 
Hussein said he thought we had better stop for a bit, we were both 


FISHERMAN AND FALSE PYRAMID 


very glad to sit on the edge of a big pool, suck oranges, and watch 
an old fisherman setting his net. Pool is hardly the right word to 
use, it was more like a rough kind of reservoir; anyhow, it com- 
pleted a very picturesque scene. In the foreground the old fisher- 
man and an encampment of Bedouins. Flat green and white fields 
of clover stretched away behind, until a group of slender date palms 
broke the abrupt line at which the tawny glare of the desert began. 
Eight or nine vultures were soaring overhead, one of which we 
shot; but although they look rather imposing when seen on the 
wing, they present a very scrubby appearance at close quarters. 
Before again beginning operations we counted our bag, and found 
we had twenty-two brace. With this we were quite pleased, as 
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we had only been shooting for two and a half hours. The sport 
until lunch had little variation to one accustomed to the country, 
but to us it was all new. 

The East met one at every turn. In the women, sometimes 
riding, sometimes walking, covered up to the eyes in their yash- 
maks to protect them from the gaze of the infidel, leading small 
children, covered with flies, by the hand, or bearing them astride 
their hips; in the Nile buffaloes, feeding side by side with camels 
and donkeys, oxen, and goats; in the fellaheen, clad in their long 


HUSSEIN AND FARAG, OUR TWO SHIKARIS 


blue galabeahs; or in the distant view of the pyramids of Sakkareh, 
rising yellow in the noonday glare, with Memphis hidden by palm 
trees on the right. The long shadoof poles, looking in the distance 
like the masts of a felucca, swayed, bobbed, sank out of sight, and 
then swung quickly up again over the canal bank. After resting for 
about a quarter of an hour we started off again, and soon had some 
shooting. The way Farag and his brother marked down dead birds 
was marvellous, and if some keepers I know could have seen them 
I think it would have considerably opened their eyes to the pitch to 
which marking can be brought. The clover was thick and the corn 
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was high, but if the bird fell dead they retrieved it. They seldom 
attempted to gather wounded birds, unless they fell close at hand, 
as the runners got down deep cracks, and without a dog it was 
practically impossible to find them. Farag was very proud of his 
skill as a marker, and used to come grinning up to me with a dead 
quail in his hand and say, ‘‘ Good dog!” In some places the cracks 
in the ground were so bad that I tried walking on the path at the 


UNDER THE SHADE OF THE PALMS 


edge of the field, but that was even worse, being more exposed to 
the sun, so I had finally to go back to the field. 

By one o’clock we had twenty-six brace, having got only four 
brace in the last two hours’ shooting ; but we did not see nearly so 
many birds as we had seen earlier in the morning, and I think we 
must have passed over a good many in the thick growth. We were 
both very hot and thirsty, so, as we observed some palm trees rising 
in the distance and offering a welcome shade, we made for them and 
had lunch. Half-a-dozen lemons vanished in a very short space of 
time, while a crowd of small Arab boys, in spite of repeated cries of 
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“‘ Imshi,” struggled in the dust for empty soda-water bottles. When 
the stock of bottles was exhausted they went off and watched us 
from a distance. Presently the creak of the sakkia mingled with 
the buzz of innumerable flies, and the next thing I remember was 
Nikolas shaking me by the shoulder and saying that it was 2.30 
and time to be going. 

He had already packed the lunch, so we started off for another 
cornfield. Arrived there, we again formed line, while a contingent 
of small fly-bitten Arab children pursued each flank in the hope 
of picking up empty cartridge-cases. They soon had plenty, for we 
met with very fair sport here, getting three or four brace and losing 


LOST BIRD 


some more. Leaving the corn, we followed along a canal bank and 
got another brace. One bird fell in the water, but Farag soon 
retrieved it, and started off the beaters again, who had stopped to 
watch him, by shouting ‘‘ Hooshay!” at the top of his voice, which 
apparently meant ‘‘Go on!” 

Whilst walking through a clover field, we saw two fine desert 
owls, one of which, I regret to say, I shot before I knew what it 
was. I was quite unprepared to see an owl, which is my only excuse. 
The flies were a great nuisance all day, but they were unavoidable, 
and in time we got used to them. We also saw a good many 
dragon flies and a few butterflies, chiefly small blue ones. We 
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found some more birds going through a clover field, but not nearly 
the number we had seen in the morning before 11 o’clock. Then, as 
we were getting close to the desert, we turned back and made for 
the distant railway, where our donkeys were waiting for us. Nikolas 
had had quite enough of it by this time, and wantéd to get straight 
to Bedrechein, where we were to catch the train to Cairo; but as it 
was only 3.30, and the train did not leave until 6.10, we agreed to 
go on shooting, much to his disgust but to Farag’s joy. We passed 
a village not far from the river bank, and shortly afterwards saw 
some pigeons which Farag said were wild. Anyhow, they were too 


NIKOLAS 


far out to fire at, and even if they had been within range I should 
not have done so, as I strongly suspect that they were tame ones. 
We got a couple of brace more quail on much the same sort of 
ground. 

One more bird near the railway line finished our day’s sport, 
which, in spite of the heat, walking, and flies, we had both enjoyed 
very much. There is not agreat variety to be got out of this par- 
ticular kind of quail shooting, as the nature of the ground is much 
the same wherever you go—corn to clover or clover to corn. If we 
had had our own guns and been accustomed to the ground I am 
sure that with the quail we lost we could have doubled our bag. 
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As it was we had thirty-seven brace. We divided them among 
the beaters, our shikaris, and Nikolas, and then started to meet 
the donkeys, which we could see coming in the distance. As we 
neared the station the wonderful Egyptian night was descending 
in a haze of primrose, opal, and mauve. The spire-like minaret of 
a mosque, flushing pink in the rays of the setting sun, stood out 
sharply from the white village beneath it. Two or three white- 
sailed feluccas tacking round a distant bend in the river appeared like 
gigantic birds, whilst, closer at hand, a string of supercilious-looking 
camels swung mincingly into view from behind a group of feathery- 
topped date palms. Then it grew suddenly darker, and by the 
time we were settled in the train the day was done 


THE END 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


RaAcING LIFE AND RACING CHARACTERS. By Martin Cobbett. 
London: Sands & Co. 1903. 


It is impossible to read a page of Mr. Cobbett’s book without 
recognising the fact that he has an exceptionally comprehensive 
knowledge of the subjects he is discussing. He is familiar with 
the whole of the Turf world, not only the side of it known to 
the ordinary racegoer, but also the seamy side with which few 
people are really acquainted, but which it has evidently amused 
him to investigate; and this latter will doubtless entertain the 
reader who might go to race meetings with much regularity for 
many years without any idea of what was happening around him. 
Mr. Cobbett’s book is designed upon no definite plan; it is made 
up of a series of scattered essays on all sorts of subjects: ‘*‘ The 
Jockey Club,”’ ‘Commissions and Commissioners,” ‘‘ The Fallacy 
of Systems,” are chapters which explain themselves; but it is 
not by any means every lover of the sport who would know, 
until Mr. Cobbett told him, anything about ‘“ Bitings on,” 
* Joints,”’ and the peculiar practices of the “‘ The Boys of England,” 
—‘‘the boys” in this connection being, as he explains, of any 
age from sixteen to eighty, for the name ‘‘boy”’ is, as he states, 
given to “‘the bandit of the turf.’’ Here, for instance, we have 
a sketch of Mr. Dillyums, “the original Mr. Dillyums whose winning 
modus has realised opulent fortunes for all who follow it,’’ but who 
lives in a very shady court off Drury Lane. He is prepared to 
send you every winner, and yet leads a miserable hand-to-mouth 
existence himself. 

Even those who think they know a great deal about the 
byways of racing will learn much from this ingenious author. 
Perhaps nowhere is so much cunning displayed as on the Turf 
by those who practise what may politely be called devious methods 
of niaking a living. Some time since, an owner of a string of 
horses expressed his readiness to let all and sundry into the 
secret of his ‘‘ good things” on condition that they backed the 
animals for him. Some of the subscribers won, and when they 
did so it seemed satisfactory enough to those who had supported 
the winners; but it was far more satisfactory for the engineer, 
as thus: “ Usually a large amount, many hundreds of pounds, 
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had to be laid out, and of course the owner, beginning early, took 
all the good prices. Say he started by getting five or six to one, 
and went on backing and backing; the weight of money must 
tell, so the price will surely shrink. Shorten it would, until 
perhaps, instead of the good rates originally betted against, odds 
on were laid; therefore the artful financier, keeping the very 
best of the market for himself, stood in addition to be a heavy 
winner on the rest of the commission through the difference 
between what is called in the money market ‘getting in at the 
bottom and out at the top.’ Mr. Cobbett declares that the 
worst tipsters of all are the jockeys. At Epsom a couple of 
“very eminent members of this profession”? are accustomed to 
mark a card for their landlady. Mr. Cobbett has a habit of betting 
with each jockey that he does not find one winner in the whole 
day’s programme ; and he says he wins more often than he loses. 
There is a curious chapter on “‘ Card-sellers,” a way of earning 
a livelihood which has sometimes been practised by men who have 
“‘known better days.” In those days they have lived luxuriously. 
Of one such card-seller, at any rate, he gives details. The 
man was supposed to be always delicate, having something wrong 
with his chest; but after taking to this hard calling, enduring 
exposure to all sorts of weather, sleeping anywhere, not infre- 
quently out in the open, and often going without a meal, his 
health became robust. One financial genius who sold cards 
skilfully planned a ‘‘corner”’ in those necessities to the racegoer. 
He bought up the whole stock, and so commanded the market, 
with the result that a card famine set in and cards were sold for as 
much as fifteen shillings each. Among many quaint stories is 
one of a racing man who, for want of money to buy a ticket, had 
often been accustomed to crawl under the seat of a carriage so 
that he might be hidden from the collector. By a stroke of luck 
he made some money. Oddly enough he moreover kept it, and 
became opulent ; but one day, after too many visits to a drinking- 
bar, he forgot how things were going with him, the old habit 
prevailed, and with a first-class ticket in his pocket he wedged 
himself under a seat, was detected by his snores, with great 
difficulty extracted, and charged with an attempt to defraud the 
company by travelling ticketless. Naturally no one suspected that 
he had duly paid his fare, and the production of what he called his 
‘brief’? created much surprise. Mr. Cobbett gives his experiences 
in simple readable fashion, with, however, one trick of style which 
is a little apt to get on the reader’s nerves—a characteristic use of 
the possessive case. He writes, ‘‘To put his own and the rest’s 
money on to the best advantage,” ‘“‘That does not look like 
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betting’s increasing,” “In the course of the banquet’s progress,” 
and so on. This, however, is a minor detail, scarcely, perhaps, 
worth mention. The book is one which cannot fail to afford rich 
entertainment for all readers, whether or not they know, or think 
they know, anything of the racing world. 


A River In Norway. By Charles Thomas-Stanford. Illustrated. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1903. 


The author, an habitué of Norway, attracted there by the 
fishing, for he is a devoted angler, gives in this book a description 
of his favourite river, together with accounts of the sport he has 
obtained upon it; and the volume is one which will strongly appeal 
to all who share his tastes. The river, of which some admirable 
photogravure plates are given, together with a coloured plan which 
shows its curious conformation, comes near to being a fisherman’s 
ideal. Mr. Thomas-Stanford knows and loves it, and it is a privi- 
lege to be allowed to accompany him on his enjoyable expeditions. 
He has had wonderfully good sport there at times, and also, as 
usually happens, unaccountable disappointments; but this is the case 
with all rivers. The fish may be there without making their pre- 
sence perceptible, and he tells one story amongst others of the in- 
sufficient grounds on which people often assert that there is not a 
fish in the pool. The lessee of certain water in the district under 
discussion complained to the owner one day that he had not seen a 
fish for a week, and was sure that there could not be one in the 
whole water. The owner said he would net the best pool and see. 
This was done and thirty-six salmon taken. ‘‘ You see, there are 
plenty of fish,” said the Norwegian. ‘‘ There were,” replied the 
Englishman, ‘‘ but what is the good of my fishing now?” ‘Oh, 
there are plenty more. Shall we try again?” the owner asked. 
And at a second attempt twenty-three more were secured. The 
moral of which possibly is that there are fishermen and fishermen. 

Like most anglers, the author has killed some big fish, and, of 
course, lost some much bigger, and there is one account of a 
monster which had the best of him. His gaffer waded out into a 
foaming torrent up to his waist, and steadying himself as well as he 
could, made a dive at the fish and gaffed it. A fierce struggle 
ensued, but, expert as the Norwegian was, he could not get back to 
shore with it, and had to let it go. Whereupon, wet through, dead 
beat, and overcome with grief, he threw himself on the ground and 
uttered, not the wild oaths of his fierce forefathers, but the simple 
English word “ Damn!” From one drawback to many Norwegian 
rivers—the timber, which so often comes down them, great trunks 
dashing together, charging the bank and damming wherever there 
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is any obstruction—the author’s water is free, though he is some- 
times annoyed by the sawdust from a mill, particles of which sink 
to a depth of several feet and are believed to sicken the fish or 
interfere with their breathing. 

One method of dealing with a fish which goes down beyond 
an impossible barrier is new to us; the author describes a certain 
river where there is a bridge which an angler cannot pass under. 
If a fish be hooked above it, and goes down, it is usual for the gillie 
to stand below and to cut the line, holding the end to which the 
fish is attached until the angler has passed over the obstacle. The 
ends are then tied together and the sport proceeds. The English 
fisherman, who may be apt to think he is rather a fine fellow because 
he practises his favourite sport, does not appeal to everyone in 
Norway. Mr. Thomas-Stanford once asked his cook whether there 
was any salmon-fishing near her home. “Oh, yes,” she said, “‘ very 
good fishing. It belongs toa Norwegian gentleman.” ‘And does 
he fish?” was the inquiry. ‘‘Oh, no,” she replied, with dignity, 
*‘ he doesn’t fish himself; he very rich man; he pay people to fish 
for him!” 

Some statistics are given of the author’s takes. Nothing is 
counted under 12]b., but the number killed up to and including 
that weight were 123 in his best year, 1899, and ror the year after. 
A special word must be added in praise of the pictures. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SOLDIER AND A SPORTSMAN. By 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Montagu Gilbert Gerard, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. 
London: John Murray. 1903. 


General Gerard has long been known as an excellent soldier, 
and this book reveals him also in the light of an excellent all- 
round sportsman, both on foot and in the saddle. During his 
career in India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and other countries, he has 
kept a diary and jotted down incidents and anecdotes, the former 
well worth note, the latter worthy of preservation; and in this 
volume they are presented in entertaining and agreeable shape. Sir 
Montagu, early in his career, found himself at Gibraltar, and, as was 
his custom wherever he went, endeavoured to leaven soldiering with 
sport. As most people are aware, the shooting within reach of 
Gibraltar involves a great deal of fatigue, with very little to show 
for it. Three guns in the expedition to which he refers, sleeping 
out for a couple of nights, got 6 partridges, 13 quail, 5 pigeon, 
3 various. On another occasion two guns did rather better, as in 
two days they bagged 14 partridges, 2 quail, 1 rabbit, and 2 pigeon 
—how many miles they walked for each head of game is not 
recorded. On the western coast, near Mogador, the Moors, we are 
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told, occasionally ride down partridges, chasing a covey at full 
gallop, until, after three or four flights, the birds skulk in some of the 
low thorn clumps, when the men dismount and kill them with sticks. 

When Sir Montagu reached India, it will readily be understood 
that it was not long before he set off after big game, and towards 
the end of the book he records the shooting of his 170th tiger. One 
story which he relates suggests a good reason why the English have 
succeeded in gaining such ascendency over natives in India. A 
savage tigress was supposed to be hidden in a dense clump of thorn, 
and thefbeaters as a body emphatically declined to enter the place. 
Upon their refusal, O , with the remark that he never asked 
anyone to do what he would not do himself, handed his rifle to one 
of the men, whose spear he took, and entered the thicket alone. 
The tiger sneaked out of the opposite side. The one fault we have 
to find with the book is the author’s constant habit of recording the 
adventures of initials. Very often the affected disguise is no disguise 
at all. Thus we read of Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of C——. In an account of naval matters at Alexandria, 
we read of Lord C——-B——, who is addressed in the course of the 
narration as “‘Charlie.’” Sir J——F—— occurs, again. What good 
object does Sir Montagu imagine that he serves by writing C—— 
instead of Connaught, Lord C——-B-—-— instead of Lord Charles 
Beresford, Sir J——- F—— in place of Sir John Fisher? The 
“OQ.” of the tiger story we imagine to be Outram, and if so, why 
not have said it ? 

It seems ungracious, however, to find any fault with a book 
from which we have derived so much gratification. Tiger stories 
are of course numerous, and one of them incidentally proves how 
essential it is that the man who shoots big game should equip him- 
self with effective weapons. On one occasion the author and a 
friend, whom he calls C——, came upon a tiger. Sir Montagu fired 
and hit her, upon which she crouched down behind a tree. As soon 
as he had reloaded the party advanced ; he and C—— gave her three 
more barrels, which made her reel and again crouch about a hundred 
yards farther on. So hard hit did she appear that C—— did not at 
first reload his rifle; but he did so when they had come near the 
beast, who received another shot in the shoulder. Two more bullets 
were acknowledged with only a wince, and then Sir Montagu fired 
again as she charged,.stepping behind a tree as she reached him, 
her head as she passed knocking his rifle out of his hand. Yet 
another shot behind the ears, however, finished her. This tiger 
seems to have received nine bullets, and to have been dangerous after 
eight of them had hit her. More than once the tigers he describes 
had the best of it, at any rate fora time. The late General H 
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who was shooting with S and T , had the unique experience 
of being bodily carried off, and escaping from the jaws of the terrible 
beast alive. It was a big tiger who seized him by the body and went 
away with him, after he had fired a shot that, luckily, broke off one 
of the creature’s long canine teeth, which would otherwise have met 
the corresponding one of the lower jaw in his lungs. He tried to 
draw his shikar knife, but his left arm was pinned to his side, and 
he could not do so. The tiger’s horrible breath, the victim declares, 
was as trying as the pain in his side. To ease himself he put his 
arm round the beast’s neck; one of his fingers entered a bullet-hole, 
and perhaps in consequence of the pain thus inflicted he found 
himself dropped. The tiger was shot by his companions, and the 
General lived long afterwards to tell the tale. It is marvellous 
from what desperate wounds men do recover. Another sportsman, 
B—— this time, was caught by a tiger who seized his left arm, 
and, lying down, began slowly to crunch it. His orderly ran up, 
and putting the muzzle of his master’s second gun into the animal’s 
ear, blew its brains out. There was no doctor within seventy miles, 
and when at length one did arrive, mortification had set in. The 
arm had to be amputated at the shoulder with a case of pocket 
instruments and without chloroform; but the sufferer, now more 
than thirty years after the accident, still ably fills a high and 
important post. 

Natives are sometimes as hardy as white men in this respect. 
A Sikh, looking for deer with a single-barrel muzzle-loader, came 
upon two tigers in a sort of cul-de-sac, and working up to within 
fifteen yards, deliberately fired at the nearer. The pair charged over 
him, and he fought it out with his knife; but he had his left eye 
and cheekbone torn out, a piece of his skull broken off exposing the 
brain, besides receiving severe wounds on the arms and thighs. He 
recovered, was subsequently as keen and adventurous as ever, and 
twenty years afterwards was killed by a runaway horse. We have 
not space to follow Sir Montagu when he goes pig-sticking, nor 
after the panthers and bears which he shot. Hunting enters into 
the list of his sport, and he had some experience of it in Russia. 
In this country, hunting men will perhaps read with some surprise, 
“If the peasants catch a horseman riding over their wheat his 
horse is forfeit, and he must ransom it.” They do not seem very 
particular, indeed, as to whether their wheat is being ridden over or 
not ; for one evening, Sir Montagu, separated from his companions, 
entered a roadway fenced by posts and rails on either side, leading 
into a village, and a sudden rush of villagers with shouts of exulta- 
tion greeted him as he heard slip-rails put up behind him across the 
entrance. He was luckily mounted on an Irish steeplechase mare 
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and jumped the side fence—a performance which, he says, was 
hailed with a good-natured roar of laughter from his pursuers. 

Some of the author’s stories of the administration of what is 
supposed to be justice in India are very quaint. Some men were 
arrested on suspicion and locked up, when the real culprit was 
found and confessed his guilt. Sir Montagu asked the native officer 
who communicated this news whether the unhappy victims of the 
mistake had been released. He replied, with a smile, ‘“‘ No, certainly 
not, unless they have paid up.” ‘ Paid up for what?” the author 
inquired. ‘‘Oh,” was the reply, ‘“‘a present to the Soubah for his 
trouble in arresting them.” Sepoys may, in certain cases, claim to 
be tried by a court-martial composed of native instead of British 
officers ; and on one occasion the President of a native court asked 
the Adjutant, confidentially, before the trial began, how much im- 
prisonment the Colonel would like the accused to receive? We 
cannot leave the book without giving an instance of the devotion 
which is often displayed by native soldiers of the best class. One 
of these men was aloft in a tree, arranging a perch for his master, 
when he heard the sounds of a struggle below—a tiger had seized 
Sir Montagu’s orderly and so wounded him that he never recovered ; 
but the native, instead of remaining where he was, instantly sprang 
to the ground to stand beside and share the fate of his Sahib. 


THE Boy, SoME Horses, AND A GIRL. By Dorothea Conyers. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1903. 


We have always thought highly of the work of Mrs. Conyers, 
several of whose stories have from time to time appeared in this 
magazine (one was in the last issue); but we had no idea that she 
had it in her to write so really admirable a book as this. It is not 
too high praise to declare that much of it compares without any dis- 
advantage with the now famous ‘“‘ Reminiscences of an Irish R.M.,” 
which also were first published in these pages. Mrs. Conyers is 
a sportswoman—we were going to say before all else, but that 
would perhaps be not quite accurate, for to have an intimate 
acquaintance with every phase of hunting in Ireland is one thing, 
to be able not only to see the rich humours of the field, but to 
describe them in the vivid and graphic style which marks this 
surprisingly excellent story, is another matter. She brings the 
pictures before her readers with a force and skill which cannot be 
too warmly acknowledged—the country, the atmosphere, the fences, 
are conjured up for us, the quaint characters she so keenly realises 
she enables us to realise too, and their talk has the unmistakable ring 
of absolute truth. It is perhaps a merit in a book when it is simply 
a recital and description of what it professes to represent, with no- 
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thing specially to show whether it is written by a man or a woman, and 
there is only one little sentence in the whole volume to indicate femi- 
nine authorship—a sketch of a couple of girls who are “ clad in habits 
which suggested petticoats under their many folds.” That is a detail 
which a man would not have observed. We wish space allowed a 
few extracts, for they would certainly send readers in search of the 
book; failing the possibility of quotation our cordial recommenda- 
tion must suffice. The story is of three Englishmen. The Boy—a 
better title, more distinguished by originality, might well have been 
chosen, by the way—and two elders go to Ireland to hunt, and 
naturally fall amongst enthusiasts for the chase. There is one man 
of whom ‘ they does say that he puts a tashte of powther in the 
foxes,” but he is a glaring exception. We should like to dwell on 
the Boy’s purchase of Ould Tim, a hunter that ‘‘ had been fired for 
most things and blistered for the rest,” purchased from a dealer 
who averred that he never tried to do anyone who did not try 
to do him, and one of whose beliefs was that, ‘‘ If people thinks 
they knows too much, sure ’tis only Christian charity to undecaive 
them,” a convenient theory for an imaginative horse-dealer. We 
have great pleasure likewise in introducing Hannah Anne to those 
who have not made her acquaintance. 

As for plot, both the Boy’s companions fall in love with the 
heroine, Miss Sheila Maguire, and—this is an old device which 
Mrs. Conyers should have disdained—agree that whoever wins a 
certain point-to-point shall first propose to her. She and the 
impecunious Boy have always wrangled, and as it seems get on very_ 
badly; in truth, they love each other, and matters culminate in a 
particularly pretty scene when he has been taken to her house after 
a bad fall from an impossible mare in the steeplechase. A little 
more care in the revision of her proofs is the only recommendation 
we have to make to the author. Thus on page 206 we find, ‘“‘ To 
the day of his death Kane-Norton will never cease to remember 
those moments,” and on page 207, ‘“‘ To the day of his death the 
Boy says he will never forget the moment,” etc. A little further 
on we read of ‘‘ Lean, grumpy,” in the next paragraph of ‘ Martin, 
grumpy,” and then again, ‘“‘the gleam of the dead sun flung a 
rusty gleam.” These, however, are trivial slips, though worth 
amendment. The novel stands high among the best which the year 
has produced. 


THe New Forestry. Illustrated. By John Simpson. Sheffield : 
Pawson and Brailsford. 1903. 
This is the second edition of a book the value of which to 


those for whom it is designed cannot easily be over-estimated. 
NO. CII. VOL. XVIII.—/January 1904 H 
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That the author writes with authority may be gathered from the 
fact that he has been consulted by, and supervises the woods of, 
some of the most extensive landowners in the kingdom, including 
the Duke of Northumberland, the Marquises of Normanby and Ailsa, 
Lords Wharncliffe, Lisburne, Montagu, Castleton, and many others. 
His object is to show the wide difference between the wasteful and 
unprofitable forestry system of the past and the new system which 
he advocates. That he is a master of his subject will readily be 
understood; indeed, every page of his book demonstrates the fact. 
The volume is illustrated with photographs, sketches, and diagrams, 
and may be most profitably studied by landowners who have timber 
on their estates, whether they are anxious to turn it to pecuniary 
account or not. 


THE SEA SHORE. By W. S. Furneaux. With eight plates in 
colour, and over 300 illustrations. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 1903. 


To all men who have any hobby it is strange that the thing 
which so greatly absorbs them should be indifferent to others; and 
the author cannot understand why, of the pleasure-seekers that 
swarm to the various parts of the coast during the holiday season, 
so few take a real interest in the natural history of the shore. 
Any persons who are inclined to do so will find the amplest 
instruction in this addition to the ‘‘ Outdoor World Series.” The 
book seems to a great extent designed for youthful readers, or so we 
judge from the fact that the pictures of fishing from the rocks and 
digging for bait in the chapters on ‘‘Sea Angling ’’ show boys thus 
diverting themselves. For any lad who has a taste for natural 
history the volume would form a particularly welcome present, and 
there can be no doubt that a study of it must add enormously to 
the pleasure and interest of a visit to the seaside. 


Brepcl. E. J. Blanchard, 78, Duke Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 


To all who play Bridge—and the person who does not play 
is a source of wonder and curiosity to his friends—the Scorer called 
‘‘Bredgi”’ is a real convenience. There can be no doubt that it 
is the most ingenious obtainable, and in familiar phraseology it 
‘supplies a want.” ‘ Bredgi” is issued in pads or blocks, or asa 
packet of twenty-five cards, and a card is of course serviceable as 
it causes no obstruction on the table. There is a line for each 
hand, which affords a great assistance in case of disputes. Three 
rubbers can be scored on each surface—the cards are printed on 
both sides—and a condensation of the rules heads every page. 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the January competition will be announced in 
the March issue. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION 

The Prize in the November competition has been divided 
among the following competitors:—Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; 
Mr. P.C.Saunders, Fort Lockhart, Samana, N.W. Frontier; M.C. D. 
Cordeaux, Cheltenham; Mr. F.G. Callcott, Teddington; Mrs. Hughes, 
Dalchoolin, Co. Down; Mr. W. Steward Dibbs, Upperthorpe, 
Sheffield; Miss R. M. Alston, Banstead, Surrey; Mr. John Verdon, 
H.M.S. Fearless, China Squadron; Mrs. F. Quinton, Freemantle, 

Southampton; and Mr. J. L. Bevir, Wellington College, Berks. 
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A CLOSE RACE—BEAUFORT HUNT STEEPLECHASES, APRIL 1903 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


BLACK BEAR SHOT NEAR WADAR, KASHMIR, MEASURING NEARLY 6 FEET FROM 
NOSE TO TAIL 


Photograph by Mr. P. C. Saunders, 15th Loodianah Sikhs, Fort Lockhart, 
Samana, N.W. Frontier 
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SKATING AT GRINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND 


Photografh by M. C. D. Cordeaux, Cheltenham 


THE NORTH WARWICKSHIRE ‘‘SAMPSON”’ 


Photograph by Mr. Algernon W. Percy, Guy's Cliffe, Warwick 
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BOYS BATHING IN THE SERPENTINE 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


SAFE AT TIMBER 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down 
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TAKING THE FLOODS IN THE BATH ROAD AT MAIDENHEAD 


Photograph by Mrs. Pierfpont Mitc’ell, The Paddock, Maidenhead 


SKITTLES '’—-COLOMBIANS WHEN NOT REVOLUTIONISING 


Photograph by Mr. W. Steward Dibbs, Upperthorpe, Sheffield 
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HARDY CROSSING THE MONTMORENCY FALLS NEAR QUEBEC ON A TIGHT ROPE 
WITH HIS FEET IN A SACK 


Photograph by Mr. Robert Boyle, Oxford 


CATCHING EELS AT WATERVILLE, CO. KERRY 
Photograph by Miss R. M. Alston, Banstead, Surrey 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A BENGAL FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE 


Photograph by Dr. P. A. Righy, Purulia, Bengal 


A SUCCESSFUL COMPETITOR IN THE POTATO RACE 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down 
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EPSOM, 1903—-COACH DRIVING UP THE HILL 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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A FUR SEAL ROOKERY IN THE BEHRING SEA 


Photograph by Mr. John Verdon, Surgeon R.N., H.M.S. ‘ Fearless,’ China 
Squadron, China 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A CLOSE FINISH BETWEEN ‘‘ DUET’’ AND ‘‘ PHALAROPE”’ (24 FEET CLASS) 


OFF HYTHE, JUNE 1903 
Photograph by Mrs. F. Quinton, Freemantle, Southampton 


DEVON OTTER HOUNDS—WORKING UP STREAM ON THE TRAIL OF THE OTTER 
Photograph by Miss M. Percival, Cheltenham 
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BICESTER HOUNDS AT BAYNARDS GREEN 


Photograph by Miss Margery Duncan, Knossington Grange, Oakham 


A GOOD JUMPER 


Photograph by Mr. James Cox, junr., Old Compton Street, W. 
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AT THE NETS AT HARROW 


Photograph by Mr. Leslie H. Wilson, Harrow School 


THE EARL OF ILCHESTER’S SWANNERY AT ABBOTSBURY 


Photograph by Miss V. Clayton, Bradford Abbas, Sherborne, Dorset 
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SECOND HORSEMEN WITH THE PYTCHLEY HOUNDS AT SYWELL 
Photograph by Mr. E. W. Jackson, Hatton Park, Wellingborough 


A RIVER IN NORWAY 
Photograph by Mr. J. L. Bevir, Wellington College, Berks 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, “* BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, Ww es 


Dr. J. M. BARRIE says, ‘* What 
I call the ‘ Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the 


‘CRAVEN’ 


Mixture and no other.” 


CARRERA s, Ltd., 
7, WARDOUR STREET, W. 
AND ALL TOBACCONISTS. 


Sample }-lb. Tin, 2s. 6d. Post Free, 3d. extra. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 


Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII: 


FOR LAND-OWNERS, LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AGRICULTURISTS, INTENDING COLONISTS, ac. 
PresidentThe EARL SPENCER, 


Committee of Management— 
The Right Hon. the Earr or Ducir, Chairman. Col. Sir R. Niger F. Kinascore, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Vice-Chairman. 


Principal—The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, W.A., 


Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


For Prospectus apply to the Principal. NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1904. 


| STOCKING 
HUNTING HATS. SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cottoz Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 
Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 
, 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 
’ 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips,,.New Clip Top, 2/6 ,, 

Postage, ld. pair. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For supporting Gents’ Socks.) 

Black Velvet Hunting | 222 ps 

! Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, 


Caps. The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to _ HOSE. 


“The ACME OF COMFORT 


A J WHITE “The HEIGHT ‘OF PERFECTION.” 


Ladies obtain Jrom— Gents obtain Jrom— 


74, JERMYN STREET, |' EVANS CO., Ltd. 


AMES SPENCE & CO., I td. 


ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


London 
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“THE TWELFTH.” 


By ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 


Surface, 


Proofs on India 22 by 13} inches. 


Paper, limited 
Et m on Plate Paper, 


each, 


each. 


Size of 
Engraved 
Surface, 
27: by 
13 ins. 


‘COPYRIGHT 


“IN THE BLOOD.” 


By ALFRED STRUTT. 


Proofs signed by Artist (200 only)... £2 2 0 
£1 1 0 


London: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltd., 


I6, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


OR THE PRINCIPAL PRINTSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
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The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, New Oxford Street, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES its 
PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS, 


from the Principal Collections of Note. 


Numerous Examples of Works by MODERN ARTISTS. 


A WORD OF ADVICE.—“ Those who are still in doubt as to the form a Christmas present should take, would 
be well advised to send for a copy of the New Edition of the Catalogue of the Autotype Company, 74. New Oxford Street. It 
contains 175 illustrations of Autotype reproductions of famous pictures, ancient and modern. Many old friends will be found in 
its attractive pages, and it is diffizult to imagine a present more likely to give pleasure to the recipient than one of the beautiful 
repro luc ioas therein described."—/‘ne Guardian, December gth, 1903. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


Now ready. NEW EDITION. With 175 Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint-block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference, the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to the 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.C. 


Ghe : : 


“Woodbury” Series of Post Cards. 


OF ALL ART DEALERS. OF ALL STATIONERS. LATEST ADDITIONS. 


“Walker Art Gallery” 

(of Liverpool). 

“The Wallace Collection” 

(Hertford House). 

“Cathedrals of England.” 

**Seascapes” (a Series without 
a rival. 

** Zoological Series.” 

“Humours of History.” 

London.” 

“First Pipe.” 

Childhood.” 

Little Maids.” 

Cloudland.” 

“Mr. Romeiey Williams in his 
latest personations of 
CH HARLES f DICKENS.” 

Actresses.” 

“Greuze Heads” and “ Cathe- 
drals” (Coloured). 

Also “Six Senses,” ‘‘ London 
Types” (Coloured Humorous), 

And a fine Series of Coloured 

: Views of York, Harrogate, 

Derby, @c. 


NNo Collection complete without the above Exquisite Cards. 


THE WOODBURY PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING COMPANY, 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OFF TO TALE FISHING GROUPD, Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A. 
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FRANZ -HANFSTAENGL, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 
Gee Publisher, LONDON, S.W. 


oy SPORTSMEN as well as others will find a large and interesting 
collection of Reproductions at my Gallery suitable for the decoration 
of Country and Town Residences. 
THE VILLAGE CHURCH aade beautiful by my Artistic 
Reproductions of the finest Works of Old and Modern Masters. 
Iliustrated Catalog ue, with Two Illustrated Supplements, price 1/-. Catalogue of Sacred Art, free. 


MUNICH. | ‘LONDON. | NEW YORK. 


THE SPHERE |EVERYONE ADMITS 


Ghat the Best Mlustrated Paper 
is for All-round Sport 


THE BEST WEEKLY 


THE T ATLER 


INTELLIGENT MEN 


AND WOMEN . . .| FOOTBALL, 


It is generally admitted that there S H OOTI N G 9 G O LF, 


is More Real Brains in THE SPHERE 


than in any of its rivals. It is nothing and MOTO RING 


if not topical, and forms a necessary 


complement to one’s Daily News- 
ch week by Photo- 
paper. THE SPHERE’S Weekly are Illustrated ea . y Phot 


Monograph, illustrating elaborately graphs, which are taken by Experts 


main topic of the week, is the 
most useful feature ever devised by exclusively for The Tatler,’ and 


illustrated journalism. which appear in no other paper. 


Price Gd.| THE SPHERE | Price Gd. | Price Gu.| THE TATLER | Price Gu. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Second Volume of the New and Enlarged Series. 


BADMINTON MAGAZIN 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Vol. XVII... July to December, 1903, Now Ready, 
Price 7/6 net. 


Covers for Binding can be obtained through any Bookseller. 


LONDON : THE SPHERE AND TATLER, Ltd., GREAT NEW STREET, E.C 
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PORTABLE WOOD AND IRON SHOOTING KENNEL RAILING OF EVERY 
BOXES, STABLES, COACH-HOUSES, DESCRIPTION. 
HARNESS ROOMS, &c. 


Estimates and Full Particulars on application. 


KENNELS, POULTRY HOUSES, KENNEL 
RAILING, AND FENCING FOR 
ENCLOSING POULTRY, PHEASANTS, &c. 
BOULTON @ PAUL, LTD., 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Kennel and Poultry Special Estimates on receipt of full particulars 
Appliances Free. of requirements. 


THE “COURT ROYAL” GARDEN ROLLER Ne. 1, 


With Double Cylinder, Solid Ends, and Rounded Edges. 


PRICES AND WEIGHTS AS FOLLOWS :— 


Diam. Width WEIGHTS. | PRICES. 


Painted in Colours, Well Finished, and Delivered at any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
The Rollers ave supplied at these Prices through any Jronmonger. 
Write for Catalogue to 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & o., Li, Nr, SHEFFIELD. 
The “GQURT” TROUSER PRESS. 


LATEST & BEST. & & Price £2 2s. 
FIXED UP IN 


OO 


10 SECONDS. : = Send for Descriptive 


Pamphlet “ B.”’ 
From all bosiers saan “ “ Telegraphic Address: 
and Outfitters. = “WARBLA.” 


Wholesale only from . Ss ; Telephone: 3737 Central. 


YOUNG & ROCHESTER, Love Lane, Wood Street, London. 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 


Black Handle... -- 5/6 | Kropp Duplex Strop 
Ivory Handle 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste ee 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- | Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6,7/6,410/6 


WHOLESALE: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, 
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LONDON HOSPITAL, 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Greasurer: LORD STANLEY, C.B., @hairman: The Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND. 


THIS IS THE GREATEST CHARITY OF THE EAST END. 
THE COMMITTEE BEGS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ANY SUBSCRIPTION, HOWEVER SMALL, IS MOST COR- 
DIALLY APPRECIATED. 


A PROMISE OF A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION IS ASKED 
FOR. 


OVER £70,000 A YEAR 


IS REQUIRED FROM VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The London Hospital Needs Help 


BECAUSE 


It is the Largest Voluntary Hospital—815 beds. 

It treated 13,160 In-patients last year. 

It treated 3,499 Children under 12 years of age last year. 

It has Special Wards for Jews—1,404 in 1902. 

It is a Special Hospital for Women, Cancer, Stone, &c., Gc. 
Its Assured Income is only £22,000 a year. 

It relieved 162,47 Patients of the poorest class in 1902. 

It is managed with the strictest economy. 


All interested are cordially invited to visit the Hospital. 
E. W. MORRIS, Secretary. 


- $$$ - - $$$ 
y Mis 
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CITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


Victoria Park, E. 
(WICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL.) 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G.  Treasurer—SIR EDWARD SASSOON, BART., M.P. 


It is estimated that 40,000 people die of Consumption each year in Great Britain and 
Ireland alone. 

This Hospital contains 164 beds, and is the East End Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Heart and Chest. 1,308 In-patients relieved last year. 65,125 Attendances 
in the Out-patients’ Department during same period. ‘ 

200 cases more could be admitted annually if sufficient funds were available. Facilities 
for Open Air Treatment are now provided. 

£1,000 Endows a Bed with “In Memoriam” Tablet. £500 Endows a Cot with “In 
Memoriam” Tablet. 

Legacies are greatly needed. 

Prompt and Immediate Help is urgently required to carry on this great and ever 


increasing work. 
Secretary--4. DUDLEY RYDER. 


On the Links. 


Oxo fills an important place as the 
mainstay of men who have to endure 
much physical exertion, and to the keen 
golfer it is especially valuable. 

Oxo gives stamina—makes men strong, 
and keeps them fit. In the words of 
Mr. Harry Andrews, the well-known 
trainer, ‘‘Oxo makes the right sort of 
tissue that the body wants, and un- 
doubtedly produces stamina and nerve in 
those who use it.” 


“Energy withous Waiting’ 
in OXO. 
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LISTER & SONS, 


THE ‘‘POPULAR’’ MARINE 246, HARROW ROAD, 


“ox, LONDON, W. 
The ‘‘ POPULAR ’’—Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM I: H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for We claim that 
Pleasure and our Motor is 

Launches, and 4 that it cannot 
Coasting = It is BETTER 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 

The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit :— 


‘*He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because he 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


t is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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Hamilton’s Irish Homespuns 


For outdcor wear nothing could be more 
beautiful and desirable than the light, medium, 
and heavy weights just received from the 
peasants. A box of patterns suggest possi- 
bilities in dress and economy no other material 
can yield. Homespuns appeal equally to taste 
and common sense; and are suit- 
able for husband, wife, and 
children. 


Guaranteed hand spun and hand 
woven from pure woolonly. Patterns, 
prices, and ‘ The White House Budget’ 
sent free on request. 


Address Desk 11, 
The White House, Portrush, ireland. 


AZINE ADVERTISER 


THE BEST THING 
MADE FOR 
CLEANING SADDLES, 


Useo iw Roval STABLES, BY 
HER MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ANQ 
= Hunting 
“You Can use 

nothing better than the Saddle Soap made oy * 
Brecknell & London. if your groohy 
treats tt properly, & uses the Soap according fo dir. 
ection, the harness will always look well,rie Feb.8,1390 


4 
TURNER. & SONS. LTD ‘| 
LONDON. 


NELL. 
(BRECK MAYMAHKET. 


| (To HER MAJESTY) 


WITCHELL @ CO., 
ART METAL WORKERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
(B) 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


fa NOP 


Balconies—Gates and Railings—Finials—Grilles 

for Doors and Windows—Screens—&c., &c. 

ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK. 


Orders now being booked for 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES 


for delivery 
during December, 

January, and 
February, Good 
Strong Healthy 
Birds, 
live arrival 


and 


guaranteed by 


HERBERT PAGE, HERTFORD. 


Public and Private Gymnasia Fitted Throughout. 


THE ROWING MACHINE, 


GYMNASTIC APPARATUS, 


Post Free, 


H. HUNT & SON, 
89-93. Windsor Street, 
LIVERPOOL, 


Mend your own 

Harness and A E R 

Belts with 

SET WITH ANY HAMMER. 

No need to send out 

your Harness, Belts, Port- 

manteaus, Trunks, &c., 

that constantly need re- 

pairs. It means loss of time 

in sending and waiting 

when you can do the job 


yourself. Specially adapted 
for heavy farm work. 
Readers, inform your 
friends who use harness, 
belts, &c. 
From all Ironmongers, 
(Army and Navy Stores’ stock them), ‘in as- 


sorted Boxes. If unobtainable, send 1s. 6d. 
for gross, assorted, to 


BIFURCATED RIVET co.. LTD., 


10, WOOL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
F rcign Stamps accepted from Colonial Readers, but ask your Hardware Stores 
o get vou a supply. 


[DON'T COUCH jr | 
KEATING’S LOZENGES; 

B EASILY CURE 

THE WORST COUGH, 


One gives relief. An increasing 
sale of over 80 years is a certain 
test of their value. Sold in 134d. 

tins everywhere. 


BUCHANAN 


BLEND 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


IBS 
=> SADDLE 
Tas 
5 
SOAP 
Oe 
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SEAFIELD PARK 


CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, FAREHAM. HANTS. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND TOOL SHOP. 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE, 
Specially Equipped for Preparing the Sons of Gentlemen for the Profession of an Engineer 
(MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, and MINING). 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE; 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (South Kensington) ; 
MINING SCHOOL (Freiburg) ; 
INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTS; 
ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE Hill), &c. 


RECENT SUCCESSES AT COOPERS HILL. 
At the Competitive Examination held at Coopers Hill on August 1st to 7th, the 
3rd, 21st, 23rd, and 36th places were taken by pupils from Seaficld, all at their 
first attempt. 


There is a special class to prepare boys to pass the Entrance Examination to the Royal 
Indian Engineering College at Coopers Hill. 
Students are also prepared for Universities and London Matriculation. 
The College possesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of practical and theoretical 


instruction, consisting of: 

Engines (2); Mechanical Engineering, Turners’, Fitters’, Carpenters’, and Pattern-Makers’ Workshops; Forge ; 
Foundry; Dynamo Room; Testing Machine, Drawing Office, Four fitted Laboratories (Chemical, 
Electrical (2), and Physical). 

The entire premises are lit by electric light, generated by its own special plant. 

SEAFIELD stands in its own park of eighty acres, with ample accommodation for all games, including golf links ; 

and as the property is on the Solent, boating and bathing are excellent and safe. 


All communications to be addressed to the 


Principal—H. M. MANSEL-JONES, B.A. Lond. (Hon.), 


Ex-Scholar and Exhibitioner, Westminster, &c. 
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THE WATSON E 
Fe” PRISM GLASS. FOR HUNTERS. 


of View. 
Looking thro’ a Tunnel describes the effect with an ordinary Field 


Glass i: comparison with the WATSON PRISM GLASS, which 
gives as wide a range as the eye can embrace. 
No other Glass is like it—it is the Best. 
Sore Brilliant than any 0 LA S N 


otuer. 


Exquisite Definition. 
High Magnification. 
= 4 € 


A Staple, C trated, Whol Food, Appetiser 
THAT PRISM and Digester, Health Protector and Sndeve. , 


For HORSES and other STOCK. 
PRODUCES 


THE J. E. BELCHER, 43, WESTGATE STREET, GLOUCESTER. 
I am so much obliged to you for bringing to my notice as a food for 
WONDERFUL horses, Molassine Meal e hae aaa it two months’ tral with the very best 
EFFECT. results. I have had what seems to me a rather remarkable experience with 
pits a valuable hunter (a winner of many prizes in the ring and 
vr trap) that had 1lb. of Molassine Meal twice daily in his food. The 
Established 1837 alteration for the better is astonishing, because being a 
pronounced crib biter although he had had 5 feeds of corn a 


Prices (in best sling case) :— Sag he newer seamed to 
Magnification 4 diameters, £5 10 0; 7 diameters, £6 10 0; ; giving him Molassine Meal, he ceased cribbing. As to 
the cause and effect of cribbing, I am told that little is known to the 
9 diameters, £8 § Oo 12 diameters, £9 10 0. Vesusienny profession, my is generally attributed to indigestion or irritation 
oe ge ofthe stomach. Now, if that is so, I incline to the opinion that what you 
TELESCOPES and FIELD GLASSES of every description clales foe Mckemsine Meal is not only feasible but aa in this case referred 
From 21/- each to, mean as a tonic food and an aid to digestion, 
le The horse is well known, and all my friends notice and 
remark on his improved appearance. 
Full particulars of the above are contained in Catalogue No.6, 
post free on application to 


For Deliv:ved Prices apply to 
W. WATSON & SONS THE MOLASSINE CoO., LID., 


(Opticians To H.M. GOVERNMENT), 


313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. (England). 36, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


or their Agents in all Parts of the United Kingdom. 
Awarded 42 Gold and other Medals at the principal International 
Exhibitions of the World. 


. 


WINCHESTER GAME FARM 
STRENGTH PHEASANTS’ EGGS 


Durability, Lightness and perfect 
freedom of movement are vital 


From long movable Pens ; 
points in a Cycle Chain. Wise Chinese Blacknecked and Pure and 
Riders therefore specify for a Crossed Versicolours. 
Q 85°% to 95% GUARANTEED FERTILE. 


/ For Prices, Illustrated account of this Farm from 


R. EDEN RICHARDSON, as above. 
It costs a trifle more than other chains “ Ricuarpson, Owstesury.” 
but it.is worth it. Your money 


covers a long succession of processes— POLO POLO 


from the rigid testing of the material 
and inspection at every stage. In one Eroom’s Polo Sticks 
| foot there are 120 parts all machined nd Ball 
and brought together with the nicety a alls 
of clock-work. Renold Chains for _ known - over India, South 
Africa, Australia, and other Coun- 
Cycle and Motors are stamped Renold 
on every link. Sticks are used by all crack players. 
HANS RENOLD, .TD., MANCHESTER. Prices moderate. 
Obtainable through Cycle Agents and Dealers everywhere, Good terms to large Buyers. 


EKOUN & GU., 
POLO STICK 
CALCUTTA. 


EROOM & Co.., 


Polo Specialists, 


CALCUTTA, INDIA. 
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Gold Medal, Paris Exbibition, 1900. 


E’s 


NEW PATENT 


“ULSTER” STOVES. 


EFFICIENT AND a HEATERS. 


HANDSOME IN DESIGN. 
O OVERHEATING. 


WILL BURN THE ENTIRE WINTER WITHOUT RELIGHTING. 
FREE FROM DUST AND ALL UNPLEASANT SMELL. 


EASILY FIXED, EASILY MANAGED. 
Illustrated Free. 


1) GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


DELIVERED FREE. 


MUSGRAVE & CO., Ltd., 97, New Bond Street, LONDON. 


40, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


240, Rue de Rivoli, Paris; St. Ann’s Ironworks, BELFAST. 


PORTABLE STABLE « COAGH HOUSE 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. Best 
Materials and 
Workmanship. 


Prices and 
Particulars on 
application. 


Send 1d. for 
Testimonials, 
Catalogue 
Poultry 
Houses, &c., 
for 1903. 


3. T. HOBSON & CO.,, Tiber Merchants, 
Importers and Manufacturers, BEDFORD. 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 acres. Estas. 60 YEARS. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


OF EYERY DESCRIPTION, 


RESEMBLING 


Half-Timbered 


AWARDED 19 MEDALS. 
LISTS ANE AND EST. ESTIMATES FREE. 


FOREIGN STAMPS 


Terms: Net Cash with Order. Postage ex. 
PACKETS OF VARIETIES.- 
0 different, 3d.; 150, 6d.; 200, 10d. ; 250, 


POSES, 5d. per 1,000, 2 
Special Offer for Beginners.—An Ifustrated 
Album and soo Assorted Stamps, 1 -. Superior Albuin 
and 1,000 different Stamps, 17/6. 
BARGAINS IN STAMP SETS (every 
stamp different).—15 Argentine, 6d. ; 20 Turkey, 
4 de ges ead (all Queen’s Heads), 1/-; 20 Persia, 1/-; 12 Gold Coast, 2 
N Egypt, 3d.; 20 Greece, 7d. ; 4 St. Helena, 6d. ; 20 Finland, 
; 50 Australian, 1/-; 100 Australi: an, 4/-; 40 South Australian, 6,- ; 
orway, 1/ > 40 Sweden, 6d. ; 10 Iceland, od. ; 12 Mz wuritius, 1- ; 3 Montenegro, 
20 Bulgaria, 6d. ; 20 Levant, 1/- : 6 Sarawa ak, od.35 Barbados, 3d. ; 9 British 
liana (including Jubilee), 8d.; 4 St. Vi incent, 6 St. ucia, 6d. ; 5 Sierra 
1. § me, 6d.;5 Trinidad, 2d. ; 100 Colonials, 2/-; 4 Bermuda, 3¢. ; 2 Virgin Islands, 
sl. ; sJamaica, od. ; 14 Nicaragua, 6d. ; 14 Salvador, 6d. ; 6 Ecuador, 3d. ; 6 Hon- 
ae 31.5 4 Panama (map), 3d.; 4 Fiji, 6d.; 4 Gambia, 5d.; 12 Servia, 6d.; 
13 Roumania, 6d.; 5 Lombardy Venetia, 3d.; 10 Montenegro, 9d. ; 5 Travan- 
core, 4d.; 50 Spain, 1/-; 20 Japan, 6d. ; 12 Tunis, gd. ; 20 Brazil, 6d.: 7 Bolivia 
(1894 complete), 6d. ; 7 Uruguay, 4d. Album Circular and Stamp Bar- 
gain List Free on Request. 


THE MIDLAND STAMP Co., Cheylesmore, all 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Please write at once 
for Descriptive 


Chimney- Circular. 


sweeping and 
Drain-clearingMa- 
chines are spec cially de- 
signed for Hotels, Private 
Houses, Country Mansions, 
etc. They arealways useful and 
last a lifetime. There are hundreds 
of uses to which they can be put. 


W.% G.ASHFORD, KENT ST., BIRMINGHAM 


20, 000 Pairs of Live, Healthy, 


Strong Hungarian Partridges 
FOR SALE. 


toany station in England. Payment 


Carriage Paid, including packing, 
At the Prices :— 


only required for the birds reaching England alive. 
In the second half of December, 8/9: 
From the 1st to the 15th of January, 9/3; 
From the 16th to the 31st ot January, 9/9; 
From the rst to the 15th of February, 10/3; 
From the 16th to the 28th of February, 11/3 ; 
In Match, 12/6. 
Orders can be executed for 100,000 Partridge’s Eggs, to be de- 
livered in May; also for large quantities of black-neck live pheasants, 
hares, and roes teny out of my district. 


With Birmingham League 
Automatic Bell Target and 


1,000 Slugs, 3O0/- 
A COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR LAWN & GARDEN PRACTICE. 


GARDEN RIFLE, with 100 Ball Cartridges and 
Automatic Bell Target, 18/G complete. 
E. ANSON & CO., 14, Steelhouse Lane, BIRMINGHAM. 


F. HORACZEK, STARKENBACH- MARTINITZ, BOHEMIA. 


Pe 
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| WILLIAM CALWAY, Gioucester 
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TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL GUNMAKERS 
AND AMMUNITION DEALERS. 


The “CGPEX ” is the best metal-covered 
cartiidge that skill can produce or money buy. 
It has a continuous outside metal case with a 
pper lining inside, so that the splendid 
shooting of the old “grouse-ejector” is re- 
tained, with the added advantage of having an 
absolutely waterproof cartridge. 


The “KYNOID ” is a waterproof paper 
cartridge. For those who think that an “all- 
metal” cartridge is too heavy, the “ Kynoid” 
is almost indispensable ; far superior to the 
ordinary paper case on account of its being 
waterproof and shooting zs well as the “ Opex,” 
it should commend itself to every one who 
wishes to use the most reliable ammunition. 


The “ BONAX” is the cheapest reliable 
smokeless cartridge sold in the United King- 
dom. ‘The powder and shot is the same as 
that with which the “ Opex” and “ Kynoid ” 
are loaded. ‘The case, of course is not water- 
proof, but the shooting will always be found 
to be good and regular. 


Cases, Caps, Powder, and Wads, are all made Wm 
by KYNOCH’S at their various Works in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


1S WHAT MANY SPORTSMEN SEEK, 
AND SEEK IN VAIN. 
ARE CLEAN KILLING, 
Reliable in . . . . 
Mechanism 
Have Perfect Balance. 
And Perfect Fit. . . 
Prices: 15 Guineas to 60 Guineas. 


Catalogue on Application. 


Established 1855. . . . 
Works: 64 Osborne St. . 
Private Fitting Range,. . 

LETHAMHILL 


Jeiephone 4296 
National ... 


CHARLES LANCASTER 


Gunmaker by Warrants of Appointment to 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c., &c., &c., 
invites application for his Illustrated Gun and Rifle 
Catalogue and Special Cartridge Lists. 


£35 net, 
HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUN. 
Either Single or Double Trigger. 


HIGH VELOCITY *CORDITE” RIFLES, 
‘256, °303, *370, & *450 Bore. 


‘**ROSS’’ STRAIGHT-PULL MAGAZINE RIFLES, 
SFECIALLY RECOMMENDED. 


LEE-ENFIELDS, MAUSERS, & MANNLICHER RIFLES. 
SINGLE-TRIGGER GUNS A SPECIALITY. 
Gun Fitting and Coaching at Private Shooting Grounds near 
Willesden Junction. 


151, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


xii 
Kynoch Loaded Cartridges. | 
iy. | 
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Telegrams—‘‘ HORTON, GLASGOW.” 
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It stops Headaches—stimulates Digestion—prevents 
Dyspepsia keeps the body’s natural channels, the 
Bowels and Kidneys, healthy and responsive—drives 
out Poisons—purifies the Blood—and insures the Blush 


of Health the year round. 


If not kept in stock by your Chemist it will be sent direct, post free, on receipt of price, 2s. 3d., by addressing 
Tue AsBEY EFFERVESCENT Sat Co., Ltd., 144, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


iTIsS A - 


FITTED WITH 


Combined Film and Plate Camera, 


RAPID APLANAT LENS, TRIPLE-ACTION 
HIGH-SPEED SHUTTER, PLATE ATTACH- 
MENT, DARK SLIDE, & FOCUSSING SCREEN. 


THE 


Inclusive Price, 


£35126 


Booklet free from 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 


106 & 108, REGENT STREET, W., & 54, CHEAPSIDE, E.¢. 
Sole Wholesale and Retail London Agents for the CLYDE MOTOR BICYCLE. 


IRavnard Arms botel, 
Grindieford. 


HIS Hotel is charmingly situate, with 28 acres of rustic 

pleasure ground, and commanding extensive views (from 
every window) of hill and dale; in fact it is in the centre of 
the most picturesque part of Derbyshire, and has often been 
termed ‘‘ The Grindelwald” of England. 

The Drives and Walks around Hathersage, Hope, Castleton, 
etc., cannot be surpassed for beauty and interest. 

Padley Wood, which is only ten minutes from the Hotel, is 
considered one of the choicest bits of scenery to be found in 
Derbyshire, and the view from the moor above is one of the 
finest. 

Chatsworth js distant seven miles, through lovely lanes 
o’ershadowed with trees and resplendent with ferns and wild 
flowers, and two miles through the princely park; Haddon 
Hall is within a drive of eight miles, equally lovely. 

Private Driving Parties can be arranged for by a day’s 
notice. 

Buxton is a short journey by rail; the Hotel being so near 
to station, many enjoyable trips can be taken at small cost. 

No expense has been spared in the interior of the Hotel to 
ensure the comfort of visitors. 

The sanitary arrangements are excellent. 

Water of the purest supplied from our own reservoir on the 
moors. 

First-class Cuisine. 


For Tariff, apply to Manager, H. ELLIOTT. 


Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Hotel, Grindleford Station.” 


<“CROSS,”’ 
“King of Wild Beast Herchants.” 


Elephants, Lions, Tigers, Kangaroos, 
Zebras, Grey Parrots, Cockatoos, 
Small Foreign Birds, Persian Cats, &c., &c. 
LARGEST TRADING ZOOLOGICAL ESTABLISHMENT ON EARTH. 
Send for Requirements. Trade Supplied. 
Birds and Animals Stuffed and Preserved. 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES (during Season), 


Telegrams and Cables: “Cross, Liverrovt.” 


LIVERPOOL. 


tttem 
Partridges (Hungarian). | 


Several thousand proper pairs, 
strong and wild-caught, 
October—April. 
CAPERCAILZIES, BLACKGAME. DARK- 
NECKED PHEASANTS, ROEDEER. 
Arrivalsalive guaranteed; references | 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Over 25 years direct importer. 
Earlv inquiries solicited, Letters 


PARTRIDGES. 
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The Badminton Magazine 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No. 102. JANUARY 1904 


COLOURED PLATE—‘‘THE GROSVENOR HUNT.” By G FERNELY. 


The Design on the Cover ts from a painting of Mr. Howard-Vyse's Kennel by Miss Maud Earl. 


CONTENTS 
1. FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: VIII.—BLACK MOUNT. By the EARL OF ONSLOW i _ 
ILLUSTKATED. 
11. MID-WINTER ON AN ALPINE PEAK .. ee ae By MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 1g 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM HER PHOTOGRAPHS. 


‘it THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS: 


X.—STARTERS AND STARTING By A STARTER’ 26 
ILLUSTRATED. 
IV. GOLF: A RETROSPECT ng by H. S.C. EVERARD 35 
ILLUSTRATED. 


VI. THE FRENCH PARTRIDGE: A Song. Words and Music.. ae By J. L. MOLLOY 54 
Vil. ‘* BURNING THE WATERS” IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. ByGUY CADOGAN ROTHERY 58 
ILLUSTRATED. 

VIII. THE PROFESSOR’S TABU _.. .. By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 64 
IX. PUNCHESTOWN: 1892 to 1903 fas, iss ‘By MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 73 


ILLUSTRATED. 

X. THE HUMOURS OF A POULTRY FUND ar me ee ai By J. H. WRIGLEY 82 
XI. QUAIL SHOOTING IN LOWER EGYPT .. .. By FRANK DOUGLAS 8g 
ILLUSTRATED. 


THE NOVEMBER AWARD. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 

A_ stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be veturned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 5S, Henrietta Street, Coven 
Garden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 16/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, and 17/- abroad, post free. 


FIRE. LIFE. MARINE. 
ACCIDENT AND EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCES 


GRANTED ON FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ROYAL EXGHANGE 


incorporated A.D. 1720. 


Head Office— LONDON, &.C. 


Apniy for full Prospectus to the Secretary. 
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THE PORTABLE BUILDING ‘*- 
FLEETWOOD. 
DESIGNERS AND ERECTORS OF 
PORTABLE AND PERMANENT 
ARTISTIC BUILDINGS 
FOR HOME AND ABROAD. 
COMFORTABLE BUNGALOWS, 
COTTAGES, RESIDENCES, &c. 


SANATORIA, HOSPITALS, STABLING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Also at MANCHESTER, LONDON, DUBLIN, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, and JOHANNESBURG. 


MANUFACTURERS 
or 


PRICES. 
IRON AND WIRE 


LISTS FENCING, 


FREE. GATES, &. 


~WOLVERHAMES™ 


Show Rooms, 139 & 141, 


FENCE, 


The India Rubber Gutta Percha, and 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd. 


“SILVERTOWN” 


DYNAMOS, MOTORS, SWITCH-BOARDS, CABLES, &c. 


Wires. Batteries. Insulators. Carbons. Arc Lamps & Fittings. Instruments. Torpedo Apparatus. 


INDIA RUBBER: noses, Driving Bands, Steam Packing, Sheet, Valves, Washers, Buffers, Tubing, Solid Cord, Springs, Shoe 
Soles, Mats, Brake Blocks, Wheel Tyres for Cabs, Carriages, Cycles, &e.; Roller Covering, Football Bladders, Lawn Tennis 
Balls, Moulded Goods to any pattern. 


Waterproof Garments and Fabrics. 


EBONITE: screw Stoppers, Sheet, Tubing, Rod, Pumps, Battery Cells, Insulators, Photographic and Surgical Appliances, 
Specialities for Chemical Works. 


GUTTA PERCHA: Golf Balls, Tubing, Belting, Buckets, Bosses for Flax Spinning, Sheet and Tissue. 


BRANCHES: 


HOME—- | ABROAD— 
BELFAST: 33, High Street. BRISBANE: Edward Street. 
BIRMINGHAM: 27, Albert Street. | BUENOS AYRES: Calle Reconquista, 140 and 142. 
BRADFORD: 1, Tanfield Buildings, Hustlergate. | BULAWAYO (RHODESIA): Willoughby Buildings. 
BRISTOL: 28, Clare Street. | CALCUTTA: 1-1, Fairlie Place. 
CARDIFF: Pierhead Chambers, Bute Docks. CHRISTCHURCH (N.Z.): 234, Cashel Street. 
DUBLIN: 15, St. Andrew Street. DURBAN (NATAL): 213, West Street. 
GLASGOW: 8, Buchanan Street. MELBOURNE: 274, Flinders Street. 
LIVERPOOL: 54, Castle Street. PERTH (W.A.): 131, Queen's Buildings, William Street. 
MANCHESTER: 9g, Sussex Street (City). SYDNEY: 279, George Street. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 59, Westgate Road. —— 
PORTSMOUTH: 49, High Street. | FRANCE: Offices—g7, Boulevard Sebastopol, PARIS. 
SHEFFIELD: 1, Fitzalan Square. Works—PERSAN (Seine-et-Oise). 


Works: SILVERTOWN, LONDON, E. 


Head Offices and Warehouses: 100-106, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Offices: SILVERGRAY, LONDON.” 
Telegraphic Addresses) works:—“GRAYSILYER, LONDON.” 
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I'ree Shot. No more 
. dragging at the Sleeve. 


With the in- 


troduction of 

Pivot 

Sleeve 


every move- 
ment becomes 
a pleasure, and 
freedom of 
action is ab- 
solute. 


= “Tt is by far the best riding coat we have seen.” 
HAYMARKET —The Field, 
(1904 DESIGN). Masters of Hounds speak in the highest terms 

The Haymarket combines in of its utility in the saddle for warmth and 


one the ease and grace of the protection against rain. 
Raglan with the fintsh and 


solidity of the Chesterfield, and 
those who wish to be suitably WEATHERPROOF, 
dressed on all occasions —* N O T AIR-PR QOF. 
sathers should not delay 
dernier crt Equally serviceable when mounted or dismounted, 
sartorial art thanks to a neat contrivance whereby the fulness re- 
= guired when riding can be taken in. 


KNIGHT 
ERRANT. 


The Slip-on is 
the ideal outer 
garment for 
sportsmen and 
others in bad 

weather. Its hygienic weather- 
proof quali ies, combined with the 
ease of movement it allows, makes 
it an indispensable adjunct to 
those who are called upon to face 
the stormy elements. 


“One may be absolutely in- 
different to a whole day's soaking 
rain and a ‘soft,’ as the Scotch 
call it. 


M. 
‘*Coppenhall, Heyes, Crewe.” 


‘‘The Slip-on is the coat of 
all others for the sportsman or 
spertswoman. It is absolutely 
Rainproof without being stuffy or 


SLIP-ON. chilly."—Country Life, 


BURBERRYS 


30 & 31, Haymarket, 
LONDON. S.W. 


\ 


: 
(Patent.) 
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A Musical Instrument which anyone can play. 


N° MUSICAL knowledge is required, as the technical execution or 
finger work is done automatically, while the performer regulates 
the expression. The Eolian combines the utmost simplicity of 
operation with unbounded capacity as to musical result. Its resources 
are limitless. The various tones of the AZolian are voiced to imitate the 
different instruments of the orchestra. 
Thus the Aolian becomes in reality a 
home orchestra, with the rich field of 
orchestral music open to it. 
The performer is the director. The 
necessity for using the keyboard being 
removed, he is free to devote his entire 
attention to artistic effects. 
Symphonies, overtures, and_ entire 
operas, as well as sacred and dance music, 
may be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. Accompaniments for the voice, 
violin and ‘cello are also available. 
Eolians can be had at all prices. 
Model P, of which we give an illustration, 
costs 50 guineas, and may be had on the 
instalment system at that price. It is 
constructed on exactly the same principle 
as our most expensive instruments. 
We shall be glad if you will call. Catalogue 21 will be sent on 
application. 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
A£olian Hall, 135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
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WALTHAM WATCH. 


Mechanical Precision, Perfect Material and Careful Finish, are the 
features that have made Waltham Watches the best in the World. 


Jewellery and Silver ‘Ware of all descriptions. 


Sole Agent in Great Britain for REAL TOLEDO WORK, manufactured 
by Felipa, Madrid, 24-carat gold incrusted on steel. 


THE ONLY RETAIL JEWELLER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM whose entire stock of 
watches consists of those manufactured by the Waltham Watch Co. 


E. B. DENNISON 


(Late Assistant Manager to the Waitham Watch Co., London Branch’, 


6, CHEAPSIDE, near St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
LONDON, E.C. 


Serd postcard far Catalogue containing full particulars and interesting facts concerning Time and these 
World-famed Watches. 


Mention “THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE.” 
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The Most Useful Christ d New Year Present | 


NUTRITIOUS—STIMULATING—DIGESTIBLE 


Absolutely 
U ry S Therefore 
BEST 
THE LANCET says: 


“ Cadbury’s Cocoa undergoes no method of treatment Co C0a 
by which foreign substances are introduced.” 


ADENELY SON, 1774, 


Tailors and 


Breeches Makers. 


COURT SUITS, HUNT COATS, ECCLESIASTICAL ROBES. 


16, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


CHAMPAGNE 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King 


THE 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 
Convalescent Branch : CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHGATE, N. 


Patrons: Their Majesties THE KING AND 
Vice-Patrens: T.R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WAL 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF FIFE, H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
President : THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T. 
Treasurer: J. F. W. DEACON, F so. 


Chairman: ARTHUR LUCAS, Esq. Vice-Chairman : JOHN MURRAY, Esg. 


The Oldest and Largest Children’s Hospital in the British Empire. 200 Beds at Great Ormond 
Street, 50 Beds at Cromwell House. Daily Deficit, £20. 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
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